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TUFFER FOUNDATION 
QUALITY 
Cant be Hurried! 


Foundation with the rule-of- 

thumb method that comes from 
long experience. Each batch of the 
famous Tuffer oil-proof glue is 
mixed by knowledge instead of theory. Tuffer Founda- 
tion builders know the correct amount of each ingredi- 
ent to use, and the correct time for stirring in heated 
kettles. They know by fee/ when Tuffer glue is the 
correct consistency. 


When layers of fillers and outer cloths are glued 
securely, giant reels permit the foundation to dry 


By Pounds craftsmen build Tuffer 


slowly and evenly. That’s Why Tuffer Foundation — 


1s pliable and always hugs the cylinder. 


After slitting to desired widths, samples from each 
roll are tested to withstand a strain four to five times 
greater than the job they must do. That’s Why Tuffer 
lasts so long. 


The quality of Tuffer Foundation (protected by 
U.S. Patent Number 1,773,783) and the craftsmanship 
in its building are evident at the condenser end where 
your product is coming through day in and day out 
over a long period of time. That’s Where Tuffer 
proves its quality. Tuffer Card Clothing from foun- 
dation to final inspection of each wire point is fabri- 
cated with extreme care with careful supervision by 
trusted craftsmen. 


' Proper equipment makes work easier for your 
carders, speeds up production and produces more 
profits. Write or telegraph the nearest office when you 
need new cylinders, flats or fillets. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta, Branch Offices: Philadelphis, Dallas, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerinis, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies,.and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top 
Fiats Recovered end extra sets foaned, Lickerins Rewired at Southern Plant. 


Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


Cetus tell you why 
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LOWEST COSTS 


from 


Spinning Bobbins 


Warp on 
ABBOTT 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 
| WILTON, N. H. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, /HARLOTTE, N. ©. SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICR, CH 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCE 32, 189! 
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Cotton Situation 
By C. T. Revere 
Munds, Winslow & Potter 


Tt 1s hardly to be questioned that uncertainty over the 
| decision of the United States Supreme Court on the 
“ gold contract cases has served to paralyze market 
initiative for the time being. The doubts regarding this 
question not only concern the nature of the decision but 
the interpretation that might be placed upon it in case it 
should be adverse. 


Viewing the matter marketwise, it would seem that the 
serenity that characterized recent comment credited to 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague might serve to quiet fears. 
Professor Sprague was quoted as stating that he could see 
no reason why anyone should sacrifice either securities or 
commodities on account of the Supreme Court decision in 
the gold cases. He was said to believe that in the event 
of a decision adverse to the Government and where a 
Constitutional amendment would be required to meet the 
emergency, such an amendment could be ratified within 
thirty days, and further that he did not believe that an 
adverse decision would cause the Government to reduce 
the price of gold. | 


The week has witnessed developments that ordinarily 
would have exerted a stimulating influence upon prices. 
Messrs. Volkart Bros. & Co. further reduced their esti- 
mate of the East Indian crop placing the probability at 
about 4,857,000 bales of 400 pounds. These figures com- 
pare with 6,008,000 actual last year, and point to an ex- 
portable surplus for India approximately 1,200,000 bales 
less than last season. The estimate of Ralli Bros., while 
somewhat higher, is virtually in line with the Volkart 
estimate. Statistically this decline in the East Indian 
production should work in favor of a better demand for 
American cotton. 


The extent to which the product of the South has been 
neglected in favor of other groups is illustrated by the 
stock of cotton in Liverpool. The total of all kinds 
stands at 830,000 bales, of which about 242,000 are 
American, representing 28 per cent of the total. Last 

- year out of 901,000 bales, the proportion of American 
represented 51 per cent, whereas three years ago with a 
total stock of 770,000 bales, the supplies. of American 

represented 56 per cent. 


It will be interesting to observe developments for the 


rest of the season as they affect the demand for American 
cotton, in comparison with the demand for outside 
growths. The price disparities that worked to the dis- 
advantage of American cotton have been at least partially 
corrected. This is to some extent true in regard to Egyp- 


tian Uppers, but particularly so in the case of Indian 
cotton, 


On December Ist, the difference between Liverpool 
American middling and the quotation for Indian fine 
Oomra was the equivalent of 431 American points. This 
difference now stands at about 306 points. On December 
Ist, New York May contracts stood at 12.59. The pre- 
vailing level is slightly below that figure. On the same 
date, Indian cotton was the equivalent of 10.20, and at 
present is around 11.35, an advance of 115 American 
points. 

These relative price changes can not be explained en- 
tirely on the ground that conditions affecting Indian cot- 
ton have been more constructive than is the case with 
American cotton, even taking into consideration recently 
reported reductions in the size of the East Indian crop. 
The cause, in our opinion, is found largely in the differ- 
ence between a free market and one that is affected by 
governmental control in one form or another. 


At the same time, no hasty conclusion should be drawn. 
American cotton has not enjoyed the advance recently 
experienced by Indian cotton, because it was prevented 
from declining as a result of the twelve-cent loan. Indian 


cotton, while selling for a time at a low level, has ad- 
vanced sharply. 


It is essential to bear in mind one important fundamen- 
tal. The price of 10.20 on December Ist may have rep- 
resented an unsatisfactory level for Indian cotton, but the 
price has recovered substantially, and meantime a large 
portion of the crop has passed into consumption. On 
the other hand, while the price of American cotton has 
remained practically stable, our exports are nearly 2,- 
000,000 bales below last year. While it would be unfair 
to contend that price protection has been the sole cause 
of our dwindling shipments abroad, it undoubtedly has 


been a large factor in contributing to the reduced foreign 
demand. 


Finishing Industry 


Report on Printing 


of the finishing industry: 

The committee recommends that a reasonable 
number of printing machines be purchased or regulated in 
order to relieve the industry from the destructive effects 
of grossly excessive productive capacity. This regulation 
is necessary to accomplish at least a partial stabilization 
of the market for printed cotton textiles and to provide 
financial assistance for some of the essential units of the 
industry. The plan would promote the public interest by 
preventing the forced sale of printing machines at ruinous 
prices, or otherwise, and by insuring the general solvency 
of the industry, the efficient operation of plants and the 
constant employment of all those normally employed by 
the industry. The committee recommends that a suffi- 
cient number of printing machines be actually operated, 
or at all times available for use, to supply current and 
probable demand and to preserve the competition neces- 
sary to avoid injury to others. 

Printed cotton fabrics are staple products, the annual 
demand for which is fairly constant, but somewhat varia- 
ble in different months.: Productive capacity is greatly in 
excess of all requirements. The choice between an oper- 
ating loss or a loss from idle machines is being resolved in 
favor of the former, in the hope of postponing failure. It 


Ta following is a committee report on stabilization 


is estimated that 64 per cent of installed machines could - 


have supplied the peak demand for cotton prints for 1934, 
and 37 per cent for the lowest demand for that year. 
These estimates are based upon an 80 machine hour week 
limitation. The surplus capacity would be correspond- 
ingly greater without such limitation. At present there 


are installed 492 printing machines, an increase of 132 
since 1900. 


Following is a summary of 1934 production records: 


Yards Printed Vards Ahead 


Average production per week 23,715,832 
_ Reference to machine-hour reports shows that during 
the peak period, the four weeks ending April 21st, 416 
machines operated on the average of 49.8 hours per week. 
On the basis of operating all machines that were in place, 
i.e., 492 machines, the total yardage could have been 
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December (4 weeks)... 79,862,039 137,661,338 
January 86,982,143 101,279,636 
February . 103,351,769 104,948,951 
March 115,895,434 99,613,732 
April . 120,069,943 106,387,818 
May ” 112,795,309 107,128,192 
June 83,775,050 118,034,452 
July 69,090,157 111,153,645 
August 70,779,972 108,358,062 
September 77,657,855. 101,057,210 
October 2 90,828,962 101,082,543 
November” 118,488,143 108,829,889 
December 103,646,507 111,758,192 
Total 1,233,223,283 


printed by operating at an average of 42.1 hours per week 
per machine. 
In the period between 1900 and 1931, 6 corporation 
printers and 17 job printers went out of business. This 
involved 107 printing machines in the corporation plants 
and 76 machines in the job plants. At the same time, the 
total number of machines operated by the industry in- 
creased from 360 in 1900 to 452 in 1932 and 492 in 1934. 
It will be seen, from these records, that failures and reor- 
ganizations have not reduced the capacity of the industry. 
On the other hand, the productive capacity has increased 
out of all proportion to the increase in the demand for the 
product. | 


In order to carry out the foregoing principles, it is 
proposed that an agreement be entered into by the print- 
ers of cotton textiles representing not less than 80 per 
cent of the printing machines in the industry, containing 
provisions as follows: Lee 


1. Appoint not more than three (3) impartial trus- 
tees, to be selected by the printers; 

2. The trustees shall be empowered to do the follow- 
ing things: 

(a) To obtain from the printers any and all data 
pertinent to this or any agreement with said printers in 
pursuance hereof; examine all pertinent books and rec- 
ords; and employ such persons as may be necessary to 
execute such trust. 

(b) Execute contracts with cotton textile printers; to 
assist them financially upon the receipt of adequate se- 
curity and for the purchase, sale, lease or rent of, or com- 
pensation for, surplus printing machines, which are not 
required to supply current and probable future demand 
plus 25 per cent: to control and regulate pro rata and 
uniformly the number of machines to be operated, as 
may be necessary within said limitation. 

(c) Assess cotton textile printers for moneys neces- 
sary to administer said trust and expenses incident there- 
to, not in excess of one-quarter cent (4c) per yard of 
goods printed. 

(d) To distribute periodically to printers on ma- 
chines, non-operative pursuant to this agreement, the 
balance of funds received by the trustees from said as- 
sessments after deducting all charges and expenses and 
reasonable reserves necessary for the administration of 
the trust, said reserves to include sums to be appropri- 
ated in the event of any violation of the agreement. Said 
balance of said funds shall be distributed pro rata among 
said printers according to the percentage which the num- 
ber of machines not operated in each instance bears to 
the total number of machines so shut down by all printers 
who are parties to this agreement. 

(e) The trustees shall keep accurate books of ac- 
count; render periodical reports, financial and otherwise, 
to all printers who are parties to this agreement, and 
furnish bond sufficient for the faithful performance of 
their duties. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Cloth and 


HE effect of the weave 
on the strength, elonga- 
tion, take-up, tear re- 
sistance, and air perability of 
cloth is discussed in a paper — 
by Herbert F. Schiefer, Rich- 
ard §S. Cleveland, John W. 
Porter and Joshua Miller, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
A series of 42 cloths were wo- 
ven from the same cotton 
yarns in weaves comprising 
plain, twill,. rib, mock leno, 
basket, sateens, and various 
combinations of these weaves. 
The factors found, which con- 
tribute to strength and tear 
resistance, are enumerated and 
discussed. 

The following information 
is from the report: : 
Four cloths having high 
tear resistance were given for 
experiments on rubberizing 
and on doping. ‘The results 

of these experiments are given : 
and compared with the properties of the gas cell cloth 


and outer cover cloth which are used in dirigible con- 
struction. 


The physical properties and the appearance of cloth | 


depend to a great extent upon the weave. The strength, 
elongation, take-up, tear resistance, fabric assistance, air 
permeability, and texture are some of the properties 
which may be varied by changing the weave. For aero- 
nautical cloths with rigid limits on the weight, the weave 
is an important means of obtaining some of the desired 
physical properties. 

_ Acloth of plain weave has in general a greater breaking 
strength and a lower tear resistance than cloths of the 
same weight but of different weaves. It also has a greater 
take-up, higher elongation, and the shortest floats. Not 
only are high breaking strength and short floats essential 
in aeronautical cloths, but also high tear resistance and 
in some cases low elongation. 


The purpose of this investigation was to weave a series 
of cloths from the same cotton yarns in several weaves 
and to determine the effect on the physical properties. A 
specific object was the determination of the factors re- 
quisite for high tear resistance. Four cloths of high tear 
resistance were given for experiments on rubberizing and 
on doping. The results are given and compared with the 
properties of the untreated cloths and with the properties 
of the gas cell cloth and outer cover cloth used in dirigi- 
ble construction. 


The data show that the weave has a considerable effect 
upon the properties of the cloths. It is difficult to cor- 
relate the properties with the type of weave since the 
variations of weave for a given type, twill, for example, 
produce almost as great variations as between the types. 
However, it is worth while to call attention to the corre- 
lations between some of the properties. 


The elongation of the cloth at rupture, which varies 
from 5 to 14 per cent, appears to vary directly with the 
take-up. In general the elongation is about 4 per cent 
greater than the take-up. This increase may be ascribed 


lts Weave 


to the elongation of the yarn. 

The data show the effect of 
a firm or sleazy texture, of a 
close or open weave, and of 
short or long floats upon the 
properties of the cloth. In 
general a cloth which is firm, 
close, and has short floats has 
greater strength, fabric assist- 
ance, elongation, and take-up 
and has a smaller tear resist- 
ance and air permeability than 
one which is sleazy, open and 
has long floats. 

In general the strength and 
elongation decrease as the tear 
resistance is increased. ‘The 
decrease in average strength 
and average elongation with 
increase in tear resistance is 
shown in figure 5. 

It is worth while to discuss 
briefly. some of the factors 
which contribute to the 
strength, fabric assistance, and 
tear resistance of a cloth. 

The factors which contribute to the strength of a cloth 
are (1) the strength of the yarn, (2) the manner of the 
interlacing of the one set of yarns relative to the other 
set of yarns, and (3) the twist of the yarn. 

It is well known that the strength of a cotton yarn 
increases with twist up to a certain optimum twist, name- 
ly, that which is necessary to practically eliminate fiber 
slippage. For higher twists the strength decreases be- 
cause of the torsional stress on the. fibers. The filling 
yarns are weaker than the warp yarns because of the 
lower twist. This is reflected in the strength of the 
cloths. The filling strength is less than the warp strength 
for each weave. 

The warp and filling strengths vary considerably with 
the weave. This is not due to variation in yarn strength, 
but to the manner of the interlacing of the two sets of 
yarn. If the manner of interlacing is regular then the 
strength increases with the number of interlacings per 
unit area because the stress is distributed more uni- 
formly. 


The filling yarns are weak because of the low twist. 
They are not weakened by chafing during weaving. In- 
terlacing them with the warp yarns brings the cotton 
fibers of the yarn into closer contact. This effect in- 
creases with the number of interlacings. It is equivalent 
to increasing the twist in the yarn and produces an ap- 
parent increase in the strength of the filling yarn. This 
apparent increase in yarn strength is actually observed 
in the filling strength of the cloths and is commonly re- 
ferred to as fabric assistance. 

The warp yarns are already relatively strong because 
of the high twist. They are weakened by chafing during 
weaving. Because of the high twist in the yarn the fibers 
are already in close contact with one another so that 
interlacing them with the filling yarns has relatively little 
or no effect. In fact, for those weaves having a small 
number of interlacings, the apparent increase in strength 
is not sufficient to balance the decrease due to chafing so 
that the fabric strength is actually less than the yarn 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Can Textile Union Succeed? 


By W. Everette, Taylor 
Loomfixer, 


For nearly thirty years: the writer of these lines has 
heard people remark that cotton mill operatives and far- 
mers will never be able to form successful unions because 
“they will not stick together.’’ The writer was born on a 
farm and lived there for sixteen years and for five years 
later on in life. For the last twenty-eight years he has 
been closely associated with mill people and an operative 
for eighteen, including the present time. Naturally he is 
interested in any question which concerns mill operatives. 
He would be the last person to frown on any move which 
could advance the welfare and happiness of the workers. 


Since there has been so little progress in unionizing the. 


mill people in spite of the great impetus given by the 
' NRA and the friendly attitude of the present administra- 
tion it may prove very interesting to look into the matter 
and see if the failure lies with the people or with some 
greater force. 


The candid opinion of the writer is simply that a tex- 
tile union cannot possibly succeed because of forces be- 
yond the control of our people. During the recent strike 
a number of our mill communities were visited by mem- 
bers of various branches of the unions of railroad workers 
who encouraged the textile workers to fight it out and 
win as the railroad men had done. These visiting breth- 
ren failed to explain the all-important fact that they had 
almost bankrupted the railroads and helped the passenger 
and motor freight business to such wonderful extent. 


In fact, one of these very men had made a speech on 
another subject just five years before in one of these same 
villages in which he deplored the fact that he had been 
laid off more days in the three years he had lived in South 
Carolina than in twenty years before. He did not seem 
to realize that he had helped to bring on this condition 
and yet five years later he could persuade textile workers 
to bring the same condition on themselves. 


Because there is but little understanding as to how the 
railroad unions have been able to reach the place where 
they are now most people think it will be just as easy for 
the textile worker. Such is not the case. A railroad is a 
local proposition. You can build a railroad every mile 
across the New England States and it will not affect the 
freight problems in the Carolinas. The same roads, the 
same employees at the same rate will be required. 


With the textile business this is not the case. When a 
new mill is built anywhere in the country it has its effect 


on the market just as a barrel of water dumped on one. 


side of a pond, it will soon find the level. 


The fact that there is no way of forcing people to 
consume a given amount of cotton textile products and 


that a mill in any part of the country can make the goods 


to fill the order of a similar mill anywhere else. If nec- 


essary a foreign mill can take up these orders and fill 
them. 


In view of these things we may well ask what can be 
hoped for as a result of labor’s efforts at this time to 
unionize the textile industry. 

Under the present plans and aims, chaos and disrup- 
tion, the shutting down of many or all of the plants and 
complete loss of our foreign markets. 

We then ask if there is any plan by which labor can 
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backs it up by organization. 


win recognition, the wages and the conditions it seeks? 
Yes and no. | 

Yes, because we can put an embargo on all textile 
imports and enforce it 100 per cent. Then unionize the 
workers and set the wages and conditions at what you 
will and the consumer will be forced to pay the bill. So 
far, so good. 

No, because labor will find that there will be no ex- | 
ports. Then he will find a new “stretch-out” in the time 
each cotton garment will be made to last. Then he will 
find that a large number of our textile plants will be com- 
pelled to shut down for lack of orders. A condition of 
this kind will materially assist those interested in the 
formation of nudist colonies. — 

Then, too, the union plan defeats its own purpose 
many times when we little dream of it. | 

The coal miner demands an increase in wages and 
He gets it. The mill oper- 
ative in the Carolinas or elsewhere finds that increase 
tacked on to the price of his coal that fall. 

He goes on the warpath and demands an increase in 
wages from his employer. He, too, backs up his demands 
by organization and gets it. He gleefully shouts the news 
to his brother in the mines who also rejoices. 

Some of his joy is taken away when he goes out to 
buy his next overall suit. He finds that his raise in 
wages has been absorbed by the textile manufacturer in 
order to raise the wages of his own employee. So it all 
starts over again. 

The principles enumerated above will apply for the 
most part to the farmer because of the inability to eat 
or preserve his products until such a time as he can find 
the market and his price. 

No, the mill man is not fickle, neither is he weak. He 
is suffering from a lack of the right kind of leadership. 
The day will come when he will see, not through a glass 
darkly, but face to face. When that time comes the mill 
operative will come into his own and make secure that 
which he now has and is about to lose because he listens 
to men of other trades who know little or nothing of his 
problems. 


Clinton Ready To Test 7-A Clause in Courts 


Clinton, S$. C.—-Reiterating their previous declaration 
that they would not rehire discharged “trouble makers,” 
officials of Clinton Cotton Mills said that legal counsel 
had been retained and that a test of Section 7 (a) of the 
National Recovery Act would be made if the NRA at- 
tempts to prosecute the mill for violation of the section. 

The NRA Compliance Board recently ordered the Blue 
Eagle taken from the mill at the recommendation of the 
National Textile Labor Relations Board, after the board 
had directed the mill management to rehire four strikers. 

Ralph T. Wilson of Laurens, S. C., and the legal firm 
of Perrin & Tinsley of Spartanburg, S. C., have been re- 
tained by the mill to represent it in any further action by 
the NRA as result of the recent ruling. Francis J. Gor- 
man, vice-president of the U. T. W., has requested the 
Department of Justice to press charges against the mill 
for violation of the NRA. 


= 
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Knitted Shorts 


Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va., paid 21 per 
cent in dividends during the past year, President T. J. 
Wallner reported at the stockholders’ meeting. The com- 
pany expects to spend $500,000 in plant expansion, in- 
cluding the installation of five full-fashioned machines. 

The Hudson Silk Knitting Company, recently organ- 
ized in Charlotte, has started work on a mill to cost 
$350,000. The Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills are build- 
ing a second unit to cost about the same amount.  Fur- 


ther details in the Mill News pages. 


Byram Hosiery Mills, Shelby, are in receivership. 
Stockholders and creditors to meet February 13th in 


Newton, N. C. E. C. Fearington is receiver. See Mill 


News pages. 

Aycock Hosiery Mills, Pittsburg, Tenn. are now sell- 
ing their products, children’s and women § hose, through 
Chester H. Roth & Co., New York agents. 

James G. Hanes, president Hanes Hosiery Mills: Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has resigned from the hosiery code 
authority and is succeeded by Clyde Wilkins, head of the 
Champion Knitting Mills, Marietta, Ga. 


Seek To Prevent Overlapping Code 
Provisions 


An agreement with the Textile Processing Code Au- 
thority and progress in negotiations with the Paper Box- 
ing Code Authority to eliminate certain features of each 
that touch upon work done in hosiery mills was made 
known by Earl Constantine, managing director of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, follow- 
ing a two-day session of the Hosiery Code Authority. 

Branch advisory committees will meet in Washington 
next month, the date to be fixed later. About 50 manu- 
facturers will attend, in keeping with a plan decided upon 
last November to hold quarterly meetings of the branches 
with the central authority. 

About 50 hosiery mills are affected by the processing 
and paper boxing regulations, said Mr. Constantine. 
Details of the processing agreement will soon be issued. 
It is hoped to save the mills from obligations to the Box- 
ing Code Authority, if possible, or at least work out a 
plan whereby their obligations will not be too great. 


Report Compliance Record of Hosiery Mills 


The compliance record in the operation of the hosiery 
code covering the full period from the time that the code 
was put in operation, up to the 19th of this month, 
showed in a report made at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Hosiery Code Authority held the first two days of 
this week, that 979 cases of complaints of violations of 
various kinds were handled and disposed of. Investiga- 
tions, moreover, revealed that out of this total there were 
207 complaints that were entirely unwarranted. Of the 
total, it was found that only a relatively small number 
were in any way serious, or of a deliberate nature. A 
good part of the total also involved happenings that oc- 
curred early in the history of the code when ignorance 
and misunderstandings were natural. 

At the present time there is only a handful of cases 
pending before the code authority. To date there has 
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been a restitution of back wages amounting to $43,000 
and affecting some 22,000 workers. The field staff oper- 
ating under the code since its “~ last March has made 
1,669 plant inspections. 


Besides the director, Earl Constantine, there was a full 
meeting of the code authority, the only absentee being 
William Smith, representing the labor side of the indus- 
try, who was kept away by illness. Since its inception the 
hosiery code authority has been unique in its constitu- 
ency, in that representation was given to labor, and the 
results have, it is said, proven to be most advantageous. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Petition of the noteholders’ protec- 
tive committee of Spencer Corporation, with properties 
in Spindale and Rutherfordton, N. C., has been granted 
by Judge E. Yates Webb, the court’s order being filed in 
the office of the clerk of the U. S. District Court at 
Charlotte. 


On the application of B. Frank Dew, Norman A. 
Coke and H. J. Blackford, as noteholders’ protective 
committee, to intervene in this. matter as noteholders’ 
protective committee, they having asked that all inter- 
ested parties be required’ to show cause why the Spencer 
Corporation and its receiver should not deliver possession 
of its properties to the purchaser at sale as may be de- 
cided upon, it is ordered that all parties and all stock- 
holders of the debtors’ corporation show cause before the 


U.S. District Court chambers in Shelby, N. C., on Feb- 


ruary 28th, at 10 a. m., why an order should not be en- 


tered for sale of the properties of the Spencer Corpora- 
tion. 


Gastonia, N. C.—-Another move in the plan to reor- 
ganize the American Cotton Mills, Inc., the American 
Combed Yarn Corporation and the Gastonia Thread 
Yarn Mills, Inc., of Bessemer City and Gastonia, N. C., 
under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, was made 
when a petition was filed in the office of the clerk of 
U.S. District Court in Charlotte. 


The petition by Clyde Armstrong and Robert Gold- 
berg, who were named trustees of the textile plants under 
order signed by Judge E. Yates Webb on July 6, 1934, 
asks the court to authorize them to pay $1,000 to Robert 
& Co., of Atlanta, Ga., for an appraisal of the properties, 
which is to be used in applying for a loan of $500,000 


from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for reor- 


ganization of the properties. 

The petition states that at the time Robert & Co. was 
making a survey of the American Cotton Mills, the 
American Combed Yarn Corporation and the Gastonia 
Thread Yarn Mills, they were also engaged in the ap- 
praisal of the Piedmont Mills, Inc., which corporation, 
they stated in the petition to the court, is largely owned 
by stockholders who own the corporations in the hands 
of the trustees, Goldberg and Armstrong, and which, they 
state, they are willing to combine with the three corpora- 
tions in reorganization to obtain sufficient assets to affect 
an adjustment and settlement of the obligations of the 
corporations. It is specifically stated that application for 
a half million dollar loan has been made to the RFC and 
that the appraisal of the properties is necessary before 
negotiations for the loan can be perfected, 
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New Canvas Lug Straps 


Almost exactly the same funda- 
mental principles used in the man- 
ufacture of automobile tires are now 
being used by E. H. Jacobs Manu- 
facturing Company in the manufac- 
ture of: their reinforced ‘“Verybest”’ 
lug straps. To minimize road hazards 
such as stretch, strain, stress and wear 
the automobile tire is constructed 
with a plurality of layers of cord fab- 
ric placed at approximately 45 de- 
gree angle across the top of the tire 
and into the apex of the side wall— 
a reinforcing process scientifically de- 
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veloped over a period of say 40 years. 

Reinforced “Verybest” lug straps 
are subjected to the same general haz- 
ards as an automobile tire—wear, 
stretch, strain and stress. After 65 
years of lug strap manufacturing the 
E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany have scientifically developed a 
reinforcing process for lug straps and 
by virtue of patent rights covering 
methods, processes and results have 
exclusive use of this new method of 
manufacture. 

The master or outside cover of 8 
and 10-ounce army duck used in the 
manufacture of these straps is com- 


parable to the outside coating of rub- 
ber on a tire. The reinforcing pieces 
of the same material laid at 45 de- 
grees angle gradually build up around 
the slots where the strain comes, 
along the sides where the wear occurs 
and in the heel or bend where all haz- 
ards localize. The thickness of the 
strap may start at say one-half inch 
at the slots and build up to nearly an 
inch at the bend or heel, all within 
the master cover and without block, 
plug or rivets. 


Another new feature to the rein- 
forced Verybest lug straps without 
block and rivet is a square heel or 
bend, lined with Brooksbank hairy 
leather so that the picker stick strikes 
“home” immediately and no further 
adjustments due to stretch or wear 
are necessary for a very long time. 
In a test recently made by a group of 
textile engineers six reinforced Very- 
best lug straps were put on high speed 
X Model looms. After three weeks, 
four of the straps showed no stretch 


- whatsoever and two showed one- 


eighth of an inch, the company re- 
ports. 

Jacobs process of insulating the 
yarn in the duck and the plies, by a 
thorough impregnation of cement, 
adds to the stability of the strap. 


Motorized Reducers 
Announced By Link-Belt 


In order to meet the growing de- 


' mand for still greater compactness 


and economy in self-contained en- 
closed speed reducing units, Link- 
Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chica- 
go, San Francisco, announces that it 
is placing on the market a new line 
of Motorized Helical-Gear Reducers, 
an outstanding feature of which is 
the unusual accessibility of the motor 
and the high speed gears. 


A standard round-frame motor 
conforming with National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
titons, is secured firmly to side of 
reducer housing by means of an 
adapter casting which supports the 
motor shaft in over-size anti-friction 
bearings close to the pinion, thus as- 
suring good alignment and proper 
mesh of pinion with its mate. The 
complete motor, with adapter and 
motor pinion, may be removed as a 
unit for inspection or maintenance, 
without disturbing the alignment of 
the motor, or of the gears remaining 
in the reducer housing; in fact, the 


New Machinery and Equipment 


motor pinion and gear are removable 
without disconnecting the driven ma- 
chine or disturbing the low speed 
gears. | 

All gears are of the helical type, 
with teeth cut from heat-treated al- 
loy steel. Anti-friction bearings are 
used throughout. The low speed 
shaft and its bearings are designed to 
carry overhung loads. A well-braced 
and ribbed gray iron housing pro- 
vides a rigid mounting for the bear- 


Motorized Reducers 


ings, shafts and motor, as well as 
constituting a liberal-sized reservoir 
for automatic lubrication of the gears 
and bearings. Seals are provided at 
shaft openings to keep the oil in the 
housing, and the grit and dirt out. 

The new motorized reducers may 
be mounted on floor, ceiling or wall; 
and are available in double reduction 
for % to 75 H.P., in ratios up to 
38% to 1, and in triple reduction up 
to 30 H.P., in ratios up to 292 to 1. 
They embody the usual advantages 
of not requiring a motor base plate 
or a high-speed shaft coupling, and 
as the motor forms an integral part 
of the reducer, the ‘proper alignment 
of motor shaft is definitely assured 
at all times. 

The company continues the man- 
ufacture of a well-rounded line of 
herringbone-gear speed reducers of 
single, double and triple reduction, 
and worm-gear reducers, for connec- 


- tion to separately-mounted motors by 
‘means of a flexible coupling. 


New Meter From Foxboro 


A new meter, designed to measure 
any fluid under any industrial condi- 
tion, has been added to the line pro- 
duced by the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass. The meter, it is 
claimed, can be used equally well 
whether conditions demand a simple 
recording meter, or whether pressure 
compensations or correlated temper- 
ature, pressure and flow records are 
needed. The new meter has a flow 
rangeability of ten to one. 
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Uniform graduations on the chart 
are said to make for easy reading, 
and if desired, temperature and pres- 
sure records may be furnished in the 
‘same chart with the flow. A new 
mechanical integrator, showing the 
total flow on a counter, is used in the 
meter. The Foxboro pressure com- 
pensator corrects both record and in- 
tegral reading for variations in stat- 


ics pressure. Protection against over- 


range flows is furnished by check 
valves. | 
Described as “a universal meter,” 


New Foxboro Meter 


the new instrument can be furnished 
with a transparent indicating scale 
for reading the flow at a glance. 
The meter is for measuring steam, 
oil, water gas acids or any other 
fluids under industrial conditions. 


Improved Rubber 
Tank Lining 


The research division of the Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber Company of New 
York has just announced a very defi- 
nite improvement in rubber linings 
for tanks used in processing opera- 
tions employing highly corrosive so- 
lutions. The new lining, known as 
M R-10, is characterized by a high 
glaze surface which offers greater re- 
sistance to acids and alkalis and 1s 
more easily cleaned. 

The outer layer of glazed rubber is 
securely bonded to a relatively thin 
inner layer of soft rubber which is in 
turn vulcanized to the steel tank. 
This soft rubber lamination provides 
an elastic contact which compensates 
for contraction and expansion of 
metal and rubber during changes of 
temperature. It also acts as a shock 
absorber to protect the lining against 
accident and abuse. 


Textrz 


Sample test pieces are offered free 
to any manufacturer interested. The 
new lining is being offered at no ad- 
vance in price. 


New Booklet 
From Lawrence 
Pump & Engine Co. 


The Lawrence Pump & Engine Co., 
manufacturers of the Vortex line of 
centrifugal pumps, have issued a new 
six-page bulletin covering the cen- 
trifugal stock pumps they make. 


Complete information is given in 
the bulletin, which may be had by 
writing the company at P. O. Box 70, 
Lawrence, Mass., and asking for Bul- 
letin D-29 on “Custom-Built Pumps.” 


A New Tension Pulley 


SKF Industries, Inc., announces 
as their latest development the ten- 
sion pulley, which can be used equal- 
ly well on spinning as on twisting 
frames. 

It is pointed uot by SKF that the 
many disadvantages presented by 
pulleys running on wooden bushings 
are eliminated. Some of the out- 
standing advantages claimed for this 
pulley are: 

First: The impossibility for dirt to 
accumulate around the pulley bear- 


New Tension Pulley 


ing, thus always constant pulley 
speed and consequently more uniform 
twist. 

Second: Possibility of reducing 
tape tension without tape falling off 
pulley when frames are started. 

Third: Power saving. 

Fourth: Rugged construction and 
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only one lubrication for every 10,000 
running hours. 


Compensated Air Hose 
Announced By Manhattan 


A new air hose, possessing to an 
increased extent the advantages of 
both wrapped duck and braided hose 
has just been announced by the Man- 
hatten Rubber Manufacturing Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 


. Passaic, N. J. 


In the new construction, for which 
patents have been applied, the un- 
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Compensated Air Hose 


equal ply stresses set up in the wall 
of the hose by longitudinal and lat- 
eral tension incident with operation, 
are compensated and made equal. 
This is accomplished solely within the 
unique construction, which consists 
of two strength members, a braided 
cord member for longitudinal stresses 
and a spiralled strength member for 
expansion and lateral stresses, both 
welded in tough age-resisting rubber. 

By this balanced construction, in- 
ternal friction and chafing are elimi- © 
nated; it effectively resists surge and 
pulsation. Compensated air hose is 
so strong that present-day working 
pressures may be completely disre- 
garded. 

The conducting of extensive tests 
showed definitely longer life and su- 
periority of construction, the com- 
pany states. Further details may be 
had from the manufacturers. 
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Sidney W. Hass is now manager of the Buena Vista 
Throwing Company, silk throwers, Buena Vista, Va. 


John C, Adams has been. promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. 


C. He is a textile graduate of N. C. State College, class 
of 1933. 


J. L. Pruitt has resigned as overseer of spinning at St. 
Pauls Mills, St. Pauls, N. C., to become second hand in 


spinning, second shift, at the Steele’s Mills, Cordova, 
N. C, 


Capt. A. M. Fairley, who recently resigned as general 
manager of the Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C.., 
has gone to Washington to accept a position as a member 
of the industrial advisory board of NIRA. He served 
‘with the Waverly Mills for 25 years, is a past president 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and past chairman of the Carded Yarn Group. 


Donald Comer, head of the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has also been elected president of the Pomona 
Manufacturing Company, which takes over the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro. George Mountcastel, of Lexington, is 
secretary, and W. W. Stewart, New York, is treasurer. 
All are officers in Southeastern Cottons, Inc., successors 
to Hunter Manufacturing and. Commission Company, 
which purchased Pomona Mills. 


Dr. E. W. Pierce, of the Ciba Company, New York, 
directed the preparation of an unusual series of adver- 
tisements which the company will use in its current cam- 
paign.. The series will run under the general heading, 
“Evolution of Dyeing.” The entire series will be appro- 
priately illustrated from old frescos, showing methods 
used in ancient times. 


P. W. Ellis has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., to 
become Northern sales manager of Joseph Sykes Bros. 
(American), Inc., 232 Summer St., Boston, Mass. This 
corporation acts as the distributors in the United States 
for the products of Joseph Sykes Bros., England, well 
known card clothing manufacturers. Mr. Ellis has born 
and raised in Massachusetts, and his family has: been 
connected with the textile trade for a number of years. 


John F. Matheson, who was last week elected president 
of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
where he had been general manager, and John M. Currie, 
who was transferred from superintendent of Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., to 
superintendent of Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, No. 
2, are both textile graduates of N. C. State College. Mr. 
Matheson graduated in 1927 and Mr. Currie in 1926. 


Officers re-elected at the annual meeting of the Shu- 
ford group of mills, Hickory, N. C., include: 

Granite Cordage Co.: B. B. Blackwelder, president; 
W. B. Shuford, vice-president; A. Alex Shuford, Jr., 
treasurer, and J. W. Warlick, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. | 

Granite Falls Manufacturing Co.: 
president; W. B. Shuford, vice-president; A. Alex Shu- 
ford, Jr., treasurer; J. W. Warlick, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 

A. A. Shuford Mill Co.: B. B. Blackwelder, president; 
W. B, Shuford, vice-president; A. Alex Shuford, Jr., 


B. B. Blackwelder, 
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treasurer, and J. W. Warlick, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

Highland Cordage Co.: Charles H. Geitner, president; 
G. H. Geitner, vice-president; A. Alex Shuford, Jr., treas- 
urer; J. W. Warlick, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Bobbin Company Official Visits South 


Jas. E. Coburn, treasurer of the American Bobbin 
Company of Lewiston, Maine, has been visiting friends 
in the South while on his way to St. Petersburg, Fila., 
where he will spend a vacation. He expects to leave St. 
Petersburg in time for the Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville, S. C., which begins on April 9th. 


Weavers To Meet Saturday 


A large attendance is expected for the meeting of the 
Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, | 
to be held Saturday morning, February 2nd, at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. The meeting will be held at the Franklin 
Hotel. 

The discussion will be led by Smith Crowe, chairman 
of the Division. It will be based upon a number of 
questions on yarn conditioning and weaving. In addi- 
tion to the Longo listed for the program, as published 
last week, Mr. Crow has invited the submission of addi- 
tional questions at the meeting. He is anxious that as 
many as possible superintendents, overseers and second 
hands be present. The session will begin at'10 a. m. 


Safety Club of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills 


The Safety Club of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills held a banquet in Hylton Hall, Schoolfield, Va., on 
Thursday evening, January 24th, with President Robt. 
West of mills as toastmaster. 

David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, delivered 
an address upon “The Past and Future of the Textile 
Industry of the South.” 

The chairman and several members of the Industrial 
Commission of Virginia were present and congratulated 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills upon the re- 
markable decrease in accidents since the Safety Club was 
organized; in fact, it appears that under present condi- 
tions very few accidents of even a minor nature occurred 
in the mills. 

Col. Williams, of Kansas City, Mo., an official of a 
liability insurance company, was present and made a very 
constructive address upon accident prevention. 

General Superintendent Geo. Robertson was present 
as were all of the division superintendents, overseers, dy- 
ers, master mechanics and a large number of the second 
hands. It was a remarkably fine looking and intelligent 
group of men. 

A splendid dinner was served and it was evident that 


all present were greatly interested in accident prevention 
work, 


Officers for Textile School Exposition 


Textile students of North Carolina State College have 
elected Hugh D. Whitener, an honor student, superin- 
tendent of their Sixteenth Annual Textile Exposition 
which will be held during the latter part of April. Elec- 
tion to this office is the highest honor which textile stu- 
dents can bestow upon a member of the senior class. 

Mr, Whitener is the second son of D. H. Whitener, 
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superintendent of Myrtle Mills at Gastonia, to be signally 
honored at the Textile School. His brother, N. R. White- 
ner, now a designer at the Dilling Mills in Kings Moun- 
tain, served as foreman of weaving during the 1932 Tex- 
tile Exposition and was awarded the medal presented, 
annually, to the most proficient student in the graduating 
class by the Nattional Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers. 


Other students honored by election as officers of the 
1935 Textile Exposition are as follows: Assistant super- 
intendent, George B. Peeler, Shelby, N. C.; foreman of 
yarn manufacture, R. L. Poovey, Statesville, N. C.; as- 
sistant foreman of yarn manufacture, R. C. Going, Fiel- 
dale, Va.; foreman of weaving, D. A. Brannon, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; assistant foreman of weaving, R. L. Rogers, 
Oakboro, N. C.; foreman of designing, K. W. Horne, 
Mount Gilead, N. C.; assistant foreman of designing, 
J. D. Moore, North Wilkesboro, N. C.; foreman of knit- 
ting, M. M. Tuttle, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; assistant foreman 
of knitting, J. A. Boland, Burlington, N. C.; foreman of 
dyeing, J.-J. Griffith, Jr., Kernersville, N. C.; assistant 
foreman of dyeing, W. F. Gaston, Belmont, N. C. 

It is interesting to note that a large percentage of these 
young men, many of whom are honor students, are pre- 
paring themselves to follow in the footsteps of fathers or 
relatives who are well known in the textile industry. 

R. L. Poovey, Jr., is a son of the late R. L. Poovey, 
who was superintendent of Paola Mills at Statesville. 

oe Going is a son of J. H. Going, foreman of card- 
ing and spinning, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Fieldale, Va. 


D. A. Brannon is a son of the late A. B. Brannon, who 
was superintendent of Entwistle Mills at Rockingham. 

R. L, Rogers is a son of B. M. Rogers, superintendent 
of Oakboro Cotton Mills, Oakboro, N. C. 

K. W. Horne is a brother of W. L. Horne, superintend- 
ent of drapery and crepe, Burlington Mills, Burlington, 
N.C. 

J. D. Moore is a son of W. S. Moore, superintendent 
of Grier & Gordon Cotton Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

M. M. Tuttle, Jr., 


is a son of M. M. Tuttle, assistant. 
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secretary and treasurer, Union Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
J. J. Griffith, Jr., is a son of J. J. Griffith, secretary and 
treasurer, Vance Knitting Mills, Kernersville, N. C. 
Student textile expositions have been annual affairs at 


State College since 1920 and during that time the intri- - 


cate processes involved in the manufacture, dyeing and 
printing of yarns, fabrics and hosiery have been demon- 
strated to thousands of visitors. 


Many men who served as officers of previous exposi- 


tions now hold prominent positions in many phases of the 
textile industry. 


Betmont, N. C.—Three of the Belmont. mills held 
their annual stockholders’ meetings at the mill offices. A 
satisfactory report was given, considering bad business 
conditions in textiles, and a small dividend was declared 
and paid. The officers and directors re-elected are as 
follows: 

Sterling Spinning Company, R. L. Stowe, president; 
Charles T. Stowe, vice-president; S. P. Stowe, secretary- 
treasurer. Additional directors, A. C. Lineberger, John 
R. Ross, G. W. Stowe and J. W. Stowe. 

Crescent Spinning Company, A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; G. W. Stowe, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Additional directors, R. L. Stowe, W. B. 


Puett, J. W. Stowe and John M. Scott. 
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TRY “Victor Mill Starch”’— 


a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 


Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. Ask for— 
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Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


Protest Agalnst 30-Hour Week and Cheap 
Foreign Competition 


E-ELECTION of all officers, the adoption of resolu- 
R tions against the 30-hour week in the hosiery in- 

dustry and another resolution asking Congress to 
provide necessary protection against competition from 
cheap foreign hosiery were the highlights at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., last 
Saturday. 


The meeting was well attended and the interest shown 
reflected the progress that the Association has made since 
its organization a year ago. 

All officers were re-elected by acclamation. They : are: 
R. O. Huffman, Morganton, N. C., president; J. M. 


_ Berry, Rome, Ga., vice-president; T. J. Wallner, Pulaski, 


Va., vice-president; and A. Straus, Columbus, Ga., treas- 
urer. 


T. A. Durham, of Charlotte, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, was re-elected and was paid many compliments at 
the meeting for the efficient manner in which he has 
handled the affairs of his office in the past year. 

The following directors were elected to fill expired 
terms: J. A. Huff, Rockwood, Tenn.; T. F. Dooley, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; W. H. May, Burlington; Tom Tar- 
water, Harriman, Tenn.; C. F. James, Marion, N. C., 
and J. E. Millis, High Point, N. C. 

The resolutions adopted provide for the appointment 
of two committees. One will file a protest against the 


adoption of the 30-hour week and the other committee 


will petition Congress to provide protection for domestic 
mills against the importation of cheap goods manufac- 
tured by foreign mills. 


Among those who registered for the meeting were the 
following: 


Amos, R. F., Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
Baer, David R., Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Inc., Rock 
Hill, 


Barber, T. C., Renfro Hosiery Mills Co., Mt. Airy, N. C. 

Barnes, C. F., W. P. Elliott Knitting Mill, Marion, N. C. 

Berry, J. G., Berry Hosiery Mills, Icard, N. C. 

Berry, Jno. M., Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga. 

Benfield, J. V., Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N. C. 

Bothwell, R. L., Lyerly Full-Fashioned Mills, Hickory, 

Bowers, Frank L., Drexel Knitting Mills, Drexel, N. C. 

Boyd, L. M., Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brockmeyer, Walter, Paul Knitting Mills, Pulaski, Va. 


Bryan, H. T., Jr., Bryan Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 

Burton, Clarence G., Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Carmichael, H. B., Jr., Carmichael Hosiery Mill, McDon- 
ough, Ga. 

Carpenter, Albert, Blue Ridge Hosiery Mills, Marion, 
N.C. 
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Chaney, C. R., Chipman LaCrosse Hosiery Mill Co., East 
Flat Rock, N. C. 

Clark, David, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cline, Carl V., J. A. Cline & Son, Hickory, N. C. 

Cline, S. E., Marion Knitting Mills, Marion, N. C. 

Comer, W. C., General Trade Mark Corp., New York 
City. 

Corden, E. A., Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dooley, Floyd, Johnson City Mills, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Durham, Kenneth A., Textile Banking Co., Charlotte, 

Dichtenmueller, A. F., Knit Products Corp., Belmont, 
N.C. 

Edge, Richard, Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, Tenn, 

Eshelman, P. W., Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., N. Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 


Feinberg, Jac, a Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Inc., Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

Fortune, A. S., Treas., Walker County Hosiery Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga. 

Fox, John E., Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Box 
713. Charlotte, N. C. 

Frazier, w. Y. "Mt. Mitchell Hosiery Mill, Asheville, 

Gaddy, C. W., Knitting Dept., Wiscassett Mills, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 

Garrou, A. F., Pilot Full-Fashion Mill, Valdese, N. C. 

Garrou, Francis, Garrou Knitting Mills, Morganton, N.C. 

Grill, Henry, Jr., Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, 
N. C 


Hallenbeck, Fred, Scott & Williams, High Point, N. C. 

Hatch, J. M., Hatch Hosiery Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Hoch, Robert G., Asheville Hosiery Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Holbrook, E.. "American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N 


Holmes, J. D., Lake City Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C. 

Howerton, R. D., Smith, Drum & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hubbard, Robt. L., Jr., Carolina Container Co., High 
Point, N. C. | 


Huff, Jas. A., Rockwood Mills, Rockwood, Tenn. 

Huff, Jas. A., Jr., Rockwood Mills, Rockwood, Tenn. 

Hundley, G. W., Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 

Isom, Floyd, Barnhardt Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

James, Crawford F., Elizabeth James Mills, Marion, N.C. 

James, R. L., R. L. James & Son, Marion, N. C. 

Jordan, B. E., Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. 

Josephson, Max, Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills, Rock Hill, 


Kaplan, Saul, Columbia, Tenn. 

Lancaster, W. W., Crescent Mig. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lawson, W. S., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Lineberger, Henry A., Aberfoyle Mig. Co., Belmont, N;C. 

Lyerly, E., Elliott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C. 

McLellan, Chas., Alden Mills, New Orleans, La. 
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McNutt, J. M., Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 

Martin, E. W., American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 

Medlin, W. H., Morristown Knitting Mills, Inc., Morris- 
town, Tenn. 


Millis, J. E., Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, N. C. 
Mitchell, W. E., Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
Murphy, N. P., Oscar Heineman Corp. 
Neal, J. G., Marion Knitting Mills, Inc., Marion, N. C. 
Nebel, William, Nebel Knitting Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Parker, E. W., McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C. 
Powe, John A., Morganton Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Morganton, N. C. 
Raulston, M. W., Dixie Hosiery Mills, Newport, Tenn. 
Redding, E. F., American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C. | 
Rickman, J. P., Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, "Tenn. 
Rodgers, John T., Asheville Hosiery Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Scholler, F. C., Scholler Bros., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seibert, C. A. Chipman LaCrosse Hosiery Mills, East 
Sellers, W. W., Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N.C. 
_ Shannonhouse, Frank, Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Smith, C. F., Drexel Knitting Mills Co., Drexel, N. C. 

Smith, Herman H., Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point, 

Spooner, Ray A., Barnhardt Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Straus, A., Jr., Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Thatcher, R. H., DuPont Rayon Co. 

Thomas, Jack, Thomas Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 


Wallace, D. F., Statesville Cotton Mills, and other mills, 


Statesville, N. 


Wallner, Thos. J., Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. 

Welling, T. C., DuPont Rayon Co. 

Wilcox, F. S., Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C. 

Willett, J. Roy, Glaussner Hosiery Co:, Paducah; Ky. 

Wilson, P., R. K. Laros Silk Co. 


Wolin, J., I. & J. Wolin, Inc., Asheville Hosiery Co., 
Asheville, 


Preparations for National Cotton Week 


Early responses to a questionnaire addressed by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute to cotton textile manufacturers 
and their fabricating customers in every field of produc- 
tion indicate widespread and well-advanced preparations 


on their part for the 1935 observance of National Cotton | 


Weew, May 6th-llth. A record number of manufactur- 
ers are developing plans to help their wholesale and retail 
distributors make their participation this year the most 
- successful in the history of this annual event. 

More than 30,000 wholesale and retail establishments 


‘are expected to take active part in Cotton Week’s celebra- - 


tion. The Institute has undertaken to provide as part of 
its co-operation to merchants full information from man- 
ufacturers on the fashion feature and news-angles of the 
merchandise that is to be given special promotion for 
Cotton Week selling. 


Data from the returned questionnaires will be com- 
piled in the National Cotton Week Directory of Market 
Information which will be distributed to participating 
merchants to furnish practical ideas on what to buy and 
to stimulate “prompt and adequate action in the selection 
of Cotton Week merchandise.” 

The text of the questionnaire is as follows: 

1. What are the new developments in your merchan- 
dise which you plan to promote for National Cotton 
Week? 
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2. What can you tell us about the new fashion-fea- 
tures of your merchandise? 


3. What fast-selling merchandise of last year are you 
planning to continue for National Cotton Week this year? 
Give a brief description of the items. 

4. What items are you planning to promote as vol- 
ume-sellers that you did not promote last year? Will 
you please describe them briefly? 

5. What colors do you consider best-sellers? What 
colors are newest? 

6. What fabrics, threads or yarns do you consider 
best-sellers in your business?, What are newest? 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrc. Co. Saco. ME. 


IS THE CLOTHROOM AN 
ORPHAN IN YOUR PLANT 


In many “orphan” clothrooms— 
where all the work is done by 
hand instead of by machine— 
hundreds of dollars a week are 
being spent unnecessarily. 2 
You, too, can end these losses as 
have hundreds of leading mills 
throughout the VU. S. by the in- 


stallation of the Hermas Auto- HERMAS MACHINE 


matic Brush and Shear. This 

machine removes all motes, leaf, 

selvage threads he only shear : 

that will take both light and Cloth Room Machinery 
heavy fabrics. it will pay for 

itself in a few months. Write Hawthorne, N. J. 

for descriptive folder and full Southern Representatives; 
details. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One vent, pavabe 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 
Single Copies — | 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited, 


Two Strikes and Out 


two strikes, neither. of which were jus- 
tified, the owners of the Loray Mills at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and the High Shoals Mills, located 
about six miles from Gastonia, have decided to 


liquidate and are running out the stock-in-proc- 
ess. 


The weekly payroll of the Loray Mills was 
about $40,000 and that of the High Shoals Mill 
about $8,000. This $48,000 per week went very 
largely to the merchants of Gastonia and flowed 

through the channels of business. It will be 
greatly missed. 


About 3,600 mill employees at the Loray Mills 
and 500 at High Shoals are out of work and they 
and their families will be in distress unless they 
can find work at other mills, most of which al- 
ready have all the operatives they need. 

The men who forced the closing of these mills, 
upon two occasions, have gone to other fields 
and those who are out of work because of their 
Influences can expect no help from them. 


The tragedy is that not over 20 per cent of 
those who are now faced with the loss of their 
jobs, gave any support to either strike. They 
_were the victims of an organized mob who under 
the leadership of rank outsiders forced the mills 
to close. 


What has happened at the Loray and High 


Shoals mills has happened many times in New 
England. 


For twenty-five years New England cotton 
mills were unionized, and during that time some 
mills were always closed as the result of strikes, 
organized by the United Textile Workers. 

In 1910 New England had 21,000,000 spin- 
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dies, but as the result of operations being made 
unprofitable by reason of continual strikes, or 
losses incident thereto, mills went out of busi- 
ness and were dismantled until by 1930, New 
England had only 10,700,000 spindles and only 
about 7,500,000 of them were in operation. 

More than 100,000 cotton mill employees had 
seen their jobs disappear as the result of spin- 
dles and looms being scrapped or moved else- 
where. 

At the end of twenty-five years of union dom- 
ination, the employees of New England mills 
were receiving less wages in proportion to the 
cost of living than mill employees in the South 
where unions had not been established. 

Two-thirds of the mill operatives in New Eng- 
land had lost their jobs as the result of union 
domination, but had not a single benefit to show 
as the result of union affiliation. 

What has happened at Loray and High Shoals 
is but a shadow of what will happen if cotton 
mill operatives follow the leadership of such men 
as Thos. F. McMahon or Francis J. Gorman. 


- Men will not continue to operate cotton mills 


unless they can earn profits and mills can not 


be profitable when operated under the constant 
threat of strikes. | 


The cotton mills of England have been com- 
pletely unionized for more than thirty years and 
yet textile wages in England are today far lower 
than those in our mills. 


As the result of union domination English cot- 
ton manufacturers have been slow to invest 
money in new machinery and within the past 
few years mills with more than 6,000,000 spin- 
dles have been dismantled. 


The Textile Bulletin has been pictured to the 
cotton mill operatives of the South as fighting ~ 
the unionization of Southern cotton mills be- 
cause we were against the working man, but that 
charge is not true. We have always opposed 
wage reductions and have always fought for 
good living conditions for cotton mill employees. 

Having seen the United Textile Workers 
wreck the cotton textile industry of New Eng- 
land and throw more than 100,000 mill em- 
ployees out of work and having seen organized 
labor prevent a further development of cotton 
mills in. England and start it upon a process of 
dismantlement, we are determined to do our best 
to prevent such a tragedy being repeated in our 
own section, | 

The liquidation of Loray and High Shoals 
plants is but an example of what we have feared 
and what will spread if the United Textile Work- 
ers get control of the South. 

If they do get control, the day will come when 
a hundred thousand of those who are now living 
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in comfortable mill houses, receiving pay enve- 
lopes every week and seeing their children edu- 
cated in good schools, will be back upon tenant 
farms, without any modern conveniences and 
trying to eke out a meager existence through the 
hard labor of every member of the family. 

If a man seeks to sell, to a mill, a new ma- 
chine or a new process, it is not purchased until 
the mill management has studied its operation at 
some other mill and decided that it will be a 
benefit. 


The United Textile Workers offer unionism to 
cotton mill operatives and all that they can show 
is that it wrecked the New England textile in- 
dustry and threw 100,000 people out of work 
and that-it has recently taken a toll of 6,000,000 
‘spindles in England. 


If we thought that unionization would henet 


the cotton mill employees of the South, we would 
support unionization, but having viewed its work 
in New England and in England, we could not 
be true to the textile industry of the South if we 
did not fight with every ounce of our energy, a 
movement from which we see only distress and 
tragedy. 
Over 4,000 mill employees at Gastonia and 
High Shoals are facing the loss of the jobs with 
which they supported their families. 


_ The merchants of Gastonia, one of the finest 
and most progressive cities of the South, face the 


loss of a payroll of approximately $48,000 per 
week. 


It is but a repetition of what has happened at 
Many cities and towns in New England. 


_ In spite of the charges directed towards us by 
union organizers, we shall continue to fight 
against all efforts to place our mills under the 
domination of textile unions. 


Perhaps, if some one had fought a similar bat- 
tle in New England the 100,000 mill employees 
who saw their spindles and looms dismantled 
would still be operating them and receiving 
weekly pay envelopes. 


Against The Mills 


W. notice the following: | 

Chapel Hill, Jan. 20.—‘Strike Song,” a play based on 
the events of the Gastonia and Marion strikes in 1929 
and co-authored by Loretto Carroll Bailey and Prof. J. O. 
Bailey, both of Chapel Hill, has been bought by the The- 
ater Union at the Civic Repertory Theater in New York 
City and will be produced within a short while. 

The ‘Strike Song” is an untrue picture of the 
strikes and a deliberate misrepresentation of 
cotton mill conditions. 


Some of the radical professors, at the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina, persistently seek to in- 
jure the textile industry of the South by making 
false statements to their pupils, but Prof. J. O. 
Bailey has gone one step further in presenting a 


false picture to the public. 


The Hazard of Dry Goods 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has 
made a study of failures in retail establish- 
ments and compiled a table showing a compari- 
son of the failures per one thousand establish- 
ments in the various retail lines. 
From the table we select the following: 


Failures 
per 1,000 
establishments 

Dry goods stores 43 
Clothing and — : 32 
Furniture 
15 
Restaurants and eating places oe 


These figures show that selling dry goods is 
the most hazardous of all retail activities and 
that there is seven times as much risk in invest- 
ing in a retail dry goods store as in a restaurant. 


From the above we conclude that poor mer- 
chandising does not belong exclusively to cotton 
mills but follows cotton goods even into retail 
channels. 


Why Construction Lags 


as many months we have heard that recovery 
would quicken whenever the construction of 
homes began. 


The National Industrial Conference Board in 
a recent bulletin throws some light upon the 
problem when it says: 

Assume the purchase in 1923 of a new building costing 
$5,000 on a lot costing $1,000, or a total investment of 
$6,000, producing a net return of six per cent, or $360. 

In 1934 a new building of the same description would 
cost 16 per cent less, or $4,200, and the lot probably 25 
per cent less, or $750, making a total investment of $4,- 
950, but the net rental income on this sum would be $188 
and the rate of return on the investment 3.8 per cent. To 
secure a 6 per cent return, the property would have to be 
purchased for around $3,100, or about 38 per cent below 
the cost at 1934 prices. 


The above explains the reluctance of private 
capital to investing in the building of homes. 


The “Brain Trust” never discusses theories 
which failed to materialize. Until the building 
of homes promises a better return, capital will 
invest in Government bonds. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


‘ERS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The addition to the Larkwood 
Silk Hosiery Mills is now under way. Contract was re- 
cently awarded to the Wadesboro Construction Company. 
The new unit will double the capacity of the present plant 
and will represent an investment of around $350,000. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—_-The Walton Hosiery Mills, which 
have been owned by the estate of John Walton, Jr., have 
been incorporated under the same name by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Walton, John Ellwood Walton and V. W. Walton. 


Lenoir, N. C.——In receivership proceedings against 
Mortimer Mills, Inc., at Mortimer, N. C., instituted in 
Superior Court at Lenoir, R. J. McGee, of Lincolnton, 
was appointed receiver. Action resulted when M. M. 
Rudisill started litigation. 

May 21st was set as the time limit for filing of all 
claims before Judge Wilson Warlick at Newton. 

Closing of the plant, which had been running since 
October in the production of coarse twines and yarns, 
throws 86 employees out of work. The mill has indebt- 
edness to Rudisill of $4,426, the complaint reveals. Cash 


assets are approximately $2,000, with no fixed assets, the 
action stated, - 


The plant is in good running condition. The mill 


property is owned by First Security Company of Hick- 
ory. 


Practical WASH-FAST 
GROUNDS 
FOR 
DISCHARGE PRINTS 
COTTON, RAYON 
and SILK 


ROSANTHRENE and DIAZO 
FAST COLORS 


Age 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A new plant for the manufacture 
of bagging will be established here by L. A. Gottlieb. 
The plant will occupy the building once used by Gold 
Crown Hosiery Mills. 


CuHaARLoTTe, N. C.—Hudson Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., 
recently organized here by the owners of the Hudson Silk 
Hosiery Mills, have started construction work on the new 
plant. It is expected to be completed by March Ist. The 
mill, complete with equipment, is to cost about $350,000. 
M. E. Pierson is president. 


LuMBERTON, N. C.—The same officers and directors 
will direct the Mansfield and Jennings Cotton Mills of 
Lumberton another year. Officers of the Mansfield sys- 
tem are H. B. Jennings, president and treasurer; A. W. 
McLean and A. E. White, vice-presidents; F. P. Gray, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; A. M. Hartley, cashier. 
The Jennings Mill has the same officers. 


Rock Hri1, S. C.—If a proposal just submitted by of- 
ficials of the Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills to the new in- 
dustries committee of the Rock Hill Chamber of Com- 
merce is accepted, the mill will build an addition to its 
plant costing about $10,000 and as a result, it will be 
able to install 18 new machines, employ about 80 addi- 
tional workers, and increase its local payroll by approxi- 
mately $6,000 per month. 

It is stated that while the officials of the local trade 
body have not yet had time to study and investigate all 
details of the plan, it is believed that it will meet with the 
approval of the committee and the chamber as a whole. 
The hosiery mill here, it is said, has been very successful 
ever since it was organized. 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
NEW. YORK. 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


Representing 


Secicty of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
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Dow Chemical Company, Incorporated 
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SHetpy, N. C.—E. C. Fearrington has been appointed 


temporary receiver for the Byrum Hosiery Mill, of this | 


city, but the mill will continue to operate under receiver- 
ship with the hope that it can work out of its financial 
difficulties. 

The mill employs about 175 workers and is located on 
South Morgan street. 

Petition for receivership was made by DuPont Rayon 
Company, action being commenced before Judge Wilson 
Warlick of Newton on Saturday, January 26th. Notice 
has been given to stockholders, creditors and other per- 
sons interested in the affairs of the Byrum Hosiery Mill 
that at 10 a. m. on February 13th in the court house at 
Newton before Judge Warlick; it will be determined 
whether or not said receivership shall be made permanent 
and what other and further orders shall be entered in the 
Said cause. 


Greenssoro, N. C.—Pomona Manufacturing Com- 
pany has taken over the assets and property of Pomona 
Mills, Inc., and begun operations of the mill property 
which was recently sold under a court order, it was an- 
nounced by W. W. Stewart, of New York City, treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the new operating corporation. 
Donald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., is president of 
the Pomona Manufacturing Company, which obtained a 
-North Carolina charter on January 15th. The other cor- 
porate officers are George W. Mountcastle, Lexington, 


and I. F. Craven, Ramseur, vice-presidents; Mr. Mount- | 


castle, secretary; Mr. Stewart, treasurer and assistant 
secretary, and Richard E. Reeves, of New York City, 
assistant treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed of Mr. Comer, the 
president; Julian Price, Dr. J. P. Turner, R. D. Douglas 
and J. C. Watkins, all of this city; Mr. Mountcastle, 
vice-president and secretary, and Mr. Craven, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Products of the Pomona Manufacturing Company will 
be sold through Southeastern Cottons, Inc., of New York 
City, it was also announced by Mr. Stewart. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Klumac Cotton Mills, of which f 


W. F. McCanless is secretary-treasurer and majority 
stockholder, has filed an answer to a $50,000 suit by 
Cannon Mills, Inc., selling agents for Cannon Mills Com- 
pany of Kannapolis, with the clerk of the Rowan Superior 
Court, alleging not only that this amount is not due at 
this time but also setting up a counter claim for $678,500 
said to be due for a breach of contract. 3 

The contract, it is stated, was in part that Cannon 
Mills, Inc., would take over the Klumac plant, which 
normally employs about 350 people, on April 6, 1934, and 
operate it for six months and return it at that time intact, 
except for wear and tear. 

Klumac Mills, the defendant, claims that the plaintiff 
stripped the mill by running all of the raw materials 
through and off the machines; equipped machinery at 
Kannapolis with patterns similar to those used at Klumac 
which were specialties, particularly bedspreads; trans- 
ferred orders for Klumac to Kannapolis and sold ‘the 
output at sacrifice prices and sold raw cotton to the de- 
fendant plant at prices which were higher than the open 
market. The defendant also charges that a superintend- 


ent from Massachusetts who was unfamiliar both with 
labor conditions in the South and unsuitable to run a 
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Controlled Sizing 


assures Uniform Results 


The new Johnson makes results in sizing acetate 
and other synthetic yarn warps as automatic as 
writing a character on a typewriter. 


Write for descriptive folder of new Johnson Sys- 
tem of Controlled Rayon Warp Sizing. __ 
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GEL PRODUCTS 


Notice of Sale 
of Clover Mills 


CLOVER, S. C. 


PURSUANT to an Order of Court, I will expose’ 


to public sale, 


At Clover, S. C., on Saturday, March 2, 1935, 
at 10:00 A. M., 


to the highest bidder for cash, all the physical plant 


of Clover Mills Company, of Clover, S. C., consist- 


ing of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (all connected), with a 
total floor space of 78,748 square feet. 

The Mill buildings are of brick and timber con- 
struction. There are 115 tenement houses, averaging 
four rooms to the house, 4 warehouses, machine 
shop, transformer house, roller covering shop, and 


other buildings adjacent to the main buildings. Sid- 


ing connection with C. & N. W. R. R. ; 

Clover Mills is a combed yarn Mill, with 24,036 
ring spindles, balanced for 30s-80s two ply combed 
yarn. All necessary sprinkler system and water 
tanks. | 

Bidder must accompany his bid with certified or 
Cashier’s check for $5,000.00, as evidence of good 
faith. All bids must be made subject to confirma- 
tion by the Court. 


J. W. QUINN, 
Receiver. 
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plan of such size was placed in charge. 

The original suit was on a $60,000 loan, of which 
$10,000 was paid, and the plaintiff sued for this amount 
and at the same time asked for the condemnation of 
$85,000 in first mortgage bonds which were put up as 
collateral security. The suit was filed last October with 
the Rowan Superior Court clerk. 

The mill, which has been in operation for 14 years, has 
been practically closed down since the expiration of the 
six-month contract although the plaintiff has been in 
charge until Monday, when Mr. McCanless said that he 
had taken charge. He added that he hoped to be able to 
reopen the plant in a short time. 


Mills Show Profit 


Danville, Va.—Stockholders of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills received copies of the annual state- 
ment covering the activities of 1934 based on the audi- 
tor’s yearly report which showed a. further improvement 
in the affairs of the corporation. 

The net profit for the year after deducting $150,000 in 
the form of Federal and State taxes is shown to be $929,- 
546.36 compared with $736,778.49 during the year 1933. 

The surplus as of .December 31, 1934, was $7,195,- 


| 317.30 against a surplus of $6,870,152.19 at the end of 


1933. 

Net income during the year 1934 is shown to be $18,- 
546,415.24 whereas in 1933 it was $14,269,168:95. 

The fiscal report shows that the total amount in divi- 
dends paid out during the year 1934 on the’ preferred 
stock was $454,381.25 and that the dividends in arrears 
on the 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock amount to 
$18 per share plus interest. Total current assets are given 
as $8,791,965.72 while the current liabilities total $3,- 
875,906.43. | 


Committee on Stabilization of the Finishing 
Industry—Report on Printing 
(Continued from Page 4) 


3. The printers, who are parties to this agreement, in 
the selection of the trustees, and in all matters neither 
specifically delegated to said trustees nor specifically pro- 
vided for herein, shall be entitled to one (1) vote per 
printing machine owned and operated. 

4. All physical property purchased and all funds re- 
ceived by and in the possession of the trustees which are 
not required to execute this trust, as determined by the 
printers who are parties to the agreement and entitled to 
vote, shall be disposed of in the manner voted by such 
printers. 

5. The agreement shall remain in force and effect for 
a period of five (5) years from the date of the execution 
of the same. 

The Committee: John P. Maguire, Charles P. Wood, 
Albert L. Scott. : 


Cloth and Its Weave 
(Continued from Page 5) 


strength. ‘This may be referred to as negative fabric 
assistance. The fabric assistance observed for the weaves 
having a large number of interlacings is probably chiefly 
obtained as a result of greater uniformity of stress dis- 
tribution. 

The factors which contribute to the tear resistance of 
cloth are (1) the strength of the yarn perpendicular to 
the direction of the tear and (2) the freedom of move- 
ment of these yarns in the direction of the tear. 


8 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works....— Khoads, J. E. & Sons -__. 
Curran & Barry _..__. BAR 20 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 2 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
Daryvy Ringe Traveler Co. Roy, B. 8S. & Son — 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.. —SsS— 
iNard Paper Co. 21 Schachner Leather & Belting “Co... 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Beydel Chemical. Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press  Soluol Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co.. oes Sonoco Products ~~ 
Baton, Paul B. ‘ 19 Southern Spindle & Flyer Co ~~ 
Eclipse Textile Devices _...... — § Southern Textile Banding Co, 19 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. —  §tanley Works 
Engineering Sales Co. — Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Enka, American Stein, Hall & Co 
Excel] Machine Co., Inc. Rin Traveler Co. — 
stn Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 20 
Benjamin Franklin  §tone, Chas. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 12 Talcott, James, Inc. __. — 
Georgia Webbing & — Textile Banking Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Saks —  Textile-Finishing Machinery Co... 
Governor Clinton Hotel Textile Shop, The — 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The ei —U— 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. | veter Co. . 
—H— Universal Winding Co. -~ 
Hart Products Corp. _.......... 
H & B American Machine Co.. _ -— Vanderbilt Hotel i 17 
‘Hercules Powder Co. . 
Hermas Machine Co. 13 Victor Ring Traveler Co. 20 
. Houghton Wool Co. 19 Vogel, Jose ph x: 18 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 2 ig 
Howard-Hickory Nursery sini Washburn Printing Co. 26 
| Wellington, Sears Co. . 20 
Industrial Rayon Corp. _. Whiting Machine Woorks _, — 
Whitinsville Spinning Co. 27 
Jackson Lumber Co. —. Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Labor Relations Board Inc., Guntersville, Ala., in refusing to 


Vi re-employ certain union workers, did 

Upneias Saratoga Victory not violate the labor section of the 
National Recovery Act. 

The board concluded that since the 

mill company offered both union and 

non-union employees opportunity to 


Need Help?. Double Loop Hook Bands 


Find your man through a For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
Bulletin Want Ad and ‘Spinning 


This Size Space $3.00 per Southern Textile Banding Mill 
insertion P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


The Federal Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board has decided that the re- 
fusal of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, 


19 
work on reopening the mills last Sep- 
tember 6th failure to re-employ those 
not returning until the end of the 


national strike did not constitute dis- 
crimination against these strikers. 


ine forest Inn.“ 
iCottape 


A Hotel of Distinction 


(Former winter home of Presidents) 


Nearest To The World 
Famous Gardens 


Nestled in a park of towering, long- 
leafed pines ...a veritable botanical 
gerden 

Restored to its former prestige and 
grandeur. 200 rooms and baths. Modern 
in every respect. Luxuriously furnished, 
many open fireplaces, sun parlors, ex- 
tensive verandas and steam heat. Ex- 
cellent cuisine and exceedingly health- 
ful water pumped from our own wells. 

Enjoy the wonderful mid-South. Ex- 
cellent wild turkey, duck and quail 
shooting. Fine stable of horses. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES. 
J. 
. General Manager. 


Summerville 


SouthCarolina: 


SEE 


_ JAMES E. TAYLOR 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
253 Summer St. Boston, Mess. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


| 

= 
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SOUTHERN 


SELLING AGENTS for 


COTTON GOODS 


Deering, 


I 


79-83 Leonard Street 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Milliken & Co. 


ncorporated 


New York 


Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Wellington, Sears Company 


65 Worth St., New York | 


Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomMESTIC 


JOSHUA 


MERCHANDISING 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New York 


Exporr 


L. BAILY & Co. 


——! 


Circle-D—the Brand 
of Merit 
G&S 

Let Vietor’s Cirele-D trade-mark 
be your guide in buying travelers. 
It assures you th: ut you are getting the original Victor design, 
and not an imitation. 

If you are not already using them, send for samples of 
Circle-D’s today. One trial will convince you that they set 
an entirely new standard of spinning efficiency. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


1738 inverness Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hemlock 27438 


Providence, R. L. 


P. O. Box 1318 


N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. —247 


COTTON Goops 


New York.—The market for unfinished cotton goods 
continued quiet during the past week. Business in finish- 
ed lines continued rather steady, good orders being placed 
by both the wholesalers and retailers. Colored goods for — 


the garment and work clothing trades sold moderately 


well. 

Stocks in the hands of mills of standard print cloth 
constructions were reported to equal only about 214 weeks 
of current production, while total unfilled orders were 
equal to 3% weeks’ output. This position was somewhat 
stronger than the majority of buyers had realized, and 
was largely responsible for the relative strength of the . 
market over the past several weeks of light trading. The 
weakness which did develop during the week was attrib- 
utable to individual instances where mills had accumu- 
lated stocks of particular numbers, and was not reflective 
of the condition of the general market. This belief. was 
confirmed by the insistence with which the majority of » 
sellers declined to meet the lowest prices accepted during 
the week. 

The broadcloth division felt the influence of a fairly 
heavy stock burden and a limited unfilled orders. On the 
80x60s there were sporadic sales at 7c, but the major- 
ity of the market held at 7'4c, and by the close of the 
week the generally acceptable makes could not be had at 


the lower figure. The 100x60s held firm at 87gc with a 


single exception which involved a make which was con- 
sidered less than desirable. 

In fine goods markets there was an ‘seieetetile im- 
provement in the tone, and none of the hesitance that 
marked coarse goods bothered fine goods traders. Buyers 
remained cautious about booking long term contracts, but 
bought moderately of nearby deliveries. The mills had 
built up a fairly strong backlog, and the strong position 
was enhanced by the plan to cut production by 25 per 
is likely to be even more effective than the 75 per cent 
cent for three months beginning February Ist. | 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 47% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 67% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard . 10 

Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims - 15 

Dress ginghams 16% 
Brown sheetings, 56x60 
Standard prints 9% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., In 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was only a limited demand 
for cotton yarns during the week. Prices showed a tend- 
ency to ease further downward although they are describ- 
ed as distressingly low. The situation has been aggra- 
vated by the uncertainty over the “gold clause” decision 
which has had a generally depressing effect in all mar- 
kets. 

On the other hand, many yarn men feel that there are 
a number of promising factors in the situation. They feel 
that there are only a few unfavorable influences and that 
if these can be cleared away, business will improve quick- 


ly. In the meantime, buyers are content to await further 


developments. 

Efforts to combat the situation that has developed be- 
cause a number of yarn mills are not paying the process- 
ing tax are increasing and it is believed here that this 
condition will be corrected within a short time. 


Distributors say prices have not.quotably changed since 
last week, and the claim is made that the large majority 
of carded yarn spinners are holding firmly as to asking 
prices, but customers report offers from certain sources at 
a considerable variety of prices and a little yarn is said 
to have been picked up at as low as 26 cents, basis of 10s 
single. Uncertainty as to the cotton used in this low- 
priced yarn prevents direct price comparisons, but it 
appears as if some customers are beginning again to de- 
rive advantage from shopping around and playing weak 
sellers off against one another. Lately there have been 
more rumors of low priced yarn offers than there were 
since early last month, indicating that competition is 
stiffer than before. 


The lower prices figuring in somewhat recent transac- 
tions in carded yarn are said in the trade to have been 
named by spinners selling direct. This group of produc- 
ers, it is admitted, probably has a slight advantage, but 
spinners as a Class are inclined to question the propriety 
of any one group pursuing a policy that is disturbing to 
the trade as a whole. There are direct sellers, however, 
who are credited with being the last to yield to chiseling. 


Southern Single Warps 28s St 
: Duck Varnes, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
40s -41 12s 28 
29%-_. Colored strips, 8s, 3 
34% -__ White carpets, 8s, 
606 40 -41 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 
Warps 8s, 4- -ply____ 22%- 
27 10s, $8 and 4-ply._...23 -23% 
168 26s 82% -.. 
208 29 % -30 28s -83%-_- 
248 208 
408 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH }{ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


FITS PAPER 
Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


 GREENSBORG, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 

a with limit stops up and 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


‘bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Or 
Ao 
< 
“9 
| | 
3 
q 
\ 
| | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipmenl, Parts, Material, Service 


ti tatiit 


Allis.Chalmers 


, Berrien Mer.; 
xington Bidg., A. T. Jacob- 
ham, Ala.. Webb Craw- 


Johnston Bldg., ‘William Par- 
ker, Mer: Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg.. 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., 
Ww Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New 
La., Canal Bank Bldg., FP. Ww. 
Va., 


son, | Bldg. John 


D. 8. Kerr, Mer. ; 


Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
415 Hampton 8t., 
, 18 North Guthrie St., 
M.<«McCargar, Mer.: Washington, 
, Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


Cyanamid & Chemical 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Chariote, N. C., Paul Haddock, ‘Son. Mer. 
American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
v4 Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 


Hoffman & Co., 
Independence 
Sou. Mer., Frank — 

Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts.. 


128, Dallas, Tex.; 


Inc., Providence, 


, §. C.: P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, ‘ 
Ashworth Bros., 
Bou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
215 Central Ave., 
Textile Supply 


, Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice- Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Bec.: 
Geo. B. Snow, 


Perkins, Pres. 


Carolinas and Vir- 


Harness & Reed Mfg. 
. A. P. Robert and G. P. 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: 
. D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office: 
Carolinas and Va., 
Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


Atwood Machine Co., Btonington, ; 
Sou. Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


Barber-Colman Co., 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
, J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 
New York City. 
P. Box 240, Charlotte. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. 


17 


Sp: 


David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Ralph Gossett, 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. 
209 Johnston Bideg., Charlotte. 
Plowden, 421 10th Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

. D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
te Rep., N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte. 


Breuer Electric 852 Blackhawk 
Bmgineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ 
Chartetta 


Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W.. 
Blidg., 


BULLETIN 


tata tit 


FUPTUP 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


We realize that operating 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Potnt. Ga.: Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte. N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, tInc.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co... .Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St. New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
be wae St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8S. 


Clements Mfg. Co.. 6650 8. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago. Til. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney. 219 Mutual Blde.. Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices. 
Clinton Sales Co., Greenville. 8S. C., Byrd 
Miller. Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring Sst. 8S. . Box 466. Luther 
Knowles. Jr.. Sou. Rep.: Charlotte, N. C., 
Luther Knowles. Sr... Sou. Rep.;: head- 
quarters at Charlotte Hotel. Stocks car- 
ried at convenient points. 


Corn Products 
Place, New York City. Sou. ‘Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co.: Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient potnts. 


Dary _—s Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep... John B. Humphries, P. 0. Box 
843. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 

Detrolt Stoker Co.. Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep... Wm. . Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co.. Charlotte, N. C 


Dillard Paper Co., C.. 


17. Battery 


Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., B. Spen- 
cer, Box 681. Charlotte, N. ©. 
Gunn, Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale. Mass. 


Sou. Rep., B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell. 
Spartanbure, 8. C., Clare H. Draper. Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co.. Inc., E. 1... 
Wilmington. Del. John L. Pabhbs. Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.—Teohnical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Chariotte. N. C. 
Reps., L. BE. Green. H. B. Constable. W. 
R. Tvey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
Ww. Hunt. 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bide... Greensboro, N. B. R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs. Jr., 715 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. Amanda 
Apt.. Greenville. S. C:: J. M. Howard. 185 
S. Sprine St., Concord. N. C.: W. F. Cray- 
ton. Dimon Court Apt., Columbus. Ga.: 
| A Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton. Paul 8., 218 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co.., 


Mass. Sou. Rep... George F. Bahan. P. O. 
Rox 581. Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co.,. 601 
Ride., Charlotte, N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire &St.. 
Roston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C, 

Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C¢ 
FE. Honeveutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co.. Denver. Colo. N.C 
Ren... Sales Co.. 601 Butlders 
Cc. 


Johnston Bildg., 


Lawrence, 


Bullders 


Ride. Chariotte. 


General Corp... 289 Fifth Ave. 
" New York Citv Sou. Office and Ware- 
houee, 1101 S Bilvd., Charlotte. N. C.. PB 
A. Stigen. Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectadv. N ¥ 
Sou. Sales Officer and Warehouses. At- 
lanta. Ga. F. AH. Ginn, Diet. Mer.: Char- 
leston, TV. Va.. W. L. Alaton. Mer.: Char- 
jotte, N. C., BH. P. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, 
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Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex.. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F, Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney. Mer.; 
Ft. Worth. Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn... A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, 
Ky.. E. B. Myrick. Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. MecFariane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn... 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La., 
B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, Va., J. Ww. 
Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. 
Uhr, Mer ; Sou. Service Rhops, Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.;: Dallas. Tex.. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., ¥F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps... Frank Keener, 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. 


Knapp. Commercial Bank PBildg., Char- 
lotte, N. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc., The, 


Akron. 0. Sou. Reps... W. C. Killick. 205- 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. 
Fla.: Rovd Arthur. 718-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis. Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.: M. 
Champton. 709-11 Spring St. Shreveport. 
La.: Paul Stevens. 1609-11 Firat Ave.. N. 
Rirmingham, Ala.: B &S. Parker. Jr... Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sta... Knoxville. 
Tenn.: FB. W. Sanders. 209 BH. Rroadwavy. 
Loutsville, Kv.: H. R. Zierach. 1226-81 W. 
Rroad St., Richmond. Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselll Chemical Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Kniaht Co... Worcester. Mass. 
Salen Rens.: R. W. Davia. Graton & 
Knight Co.. 818 Vine &t.. Philadelphia. 
Pa.: D. A. Abhlatrand. 1271 N Mornitneetde . 
Drive. Atlanta, Ga.: D. P Gordon. Graton 
& Knight Co., 118 8 Jith &t.. St. Louls, 
Mo.: 0. D. Landis. 1799 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte. N ¢.: D. J. Moore. 1286 Ovar- 
ton. Park. Memphis. Tenn.: AH Cook, 
Graton & Knieht Co., 2616 Commerce 
Dallas. Tex. Jobhbera: Alabama Machinery 
& Supniv Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: Me- 
Gowtn-Lyons Hdwe €& Supplv Co.. Mo- 
bile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 801 Wonodalde 
Ride. Annex. Greenville. 8. C.: Cameron 
& BRarklev Co... Charieston. 8. C.: Came- 
ron & Parklev Co... Jacksonville, Pla.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miami. Fila.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.. Tampa, F'a.: 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Riehmond, Va.: Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Battery 
Machinerv Co... Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Tron Worka. Columbua. Ga.: Fulton 
piv Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Dallas Reltine Co.. 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Bunplvy Co.. Dallas. 
Tex.: Textile Mill Bupply Co., Chariofte, 
N. Keith-@immons Co.. Naahvitie, 
Tenn.: Lewte Bupply Co.. Memphis Tenn.: 
Tewta Supply Co.. Helena. Ark: Southern 
Supply Co.. Jackson. Tenn.: B 1D Morton 
& Co... Loutevitie. Kv.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans. La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greenaboro. 

C. Gen. A. McPetters. Mer Saler Rep., 
Geo. — Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. 


Hart Products 1444 Broadway. 
New York (Mtv. Sou. Rene.. memes 
Lehrer. Row Snartanhbure & C.: T. 
Nantel Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
t.. Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket. T Son Offtea. RIK The Citizens 
and Southern Nattonal Rank Ride At- 
lanta. Ga.. J] C Martin, Agt. Rockingham. 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co.. Hawthorne, NJ. 
Son Ren. Carolina Snectalty Co.. oO. 
Box 420, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houahton Co.. E. F.. 240 W Somar- 

eet St Philadelnhia Pa Son Sales Ver... 
W FH. Prinklev. 1410 Firet National Rank 
Ride... Mhariotte N Son. Rena... Walter 
Andrew 12808 Court Sonare Ride. Ralti- 
more. MA: WAR Conrt 
Square Rilde.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kin- 
nev, 1410 First National Bank Blde., 
Charlotte. N.C.: N. O. Write. 1410 First 
National Ba nk Blde., Charlotte. N. C.: . 
J. Reitliv. 2855 Peachtree. Ant. No: 
Atlanta. Ga.: A. Brittain. 722 27th 
Place, Sonth. Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 3323 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. 
La.: B. FB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans. La. 


Houahton Wool Co.. 248 Summer &t.. 


Roaton Maex Son Rep... Jan. Taylor. 
P OO Raw 694 Chariotte. N C 
Howard Broa. Co... Worraater 


Mase Bon. Offiee and Plant. 244 Foravth 
St., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 


a 
5 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
W 
Healey Bldg. 
t Gs R <A. Singleton, R. 6, Box 
N. C., Fred Salis. 
Sou 
ille, 
Supply Co., Gastonia; N. C Russell A 
de 
C 
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Mer. Sou. Reps., HB. M. Terryberry, 20% 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 8t., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, ‘Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Bo 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs “Ag Co., &. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. ou. Service Dept., 
Ss. B. Henderson, (site S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 8 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N, C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep., Carolina Speciaity Co., 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. t. Sou, 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. ller, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor G0. 
Kewanee, lll. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., En 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Bl 
Charlotte, 


Lyon Metal Products, tnc., Burora, Ul. 
N. ©. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mtg. Div. of 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Mubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, AN- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall! 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaioosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co., Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Fior- 
ida—Jacksonvilie, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
~Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkiey Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harian, 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheviille. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillion Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.; Lenoir, Bernharat- 
Seaglie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co Raleigh, Dillion ; Wilming- 


ton, Wilmington Iron orks; Shelby, 
Sheiby Supply Co.; Winston-Saiem, K es- 
ter achinery Co. Seuth Carolina— 


Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, in- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. ennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co. ; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nesh- 
ville, Buford Bros., inc. Salesmen, EB. H. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th Birmingham, 
Nabers, 26198 27th Piace &6., Birmingham. 
Aila.; R. T. 1218 Harding 
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Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 8S. Morgan 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Sou. Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., 
and C. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, B. 
Ashbrook and H. Bllis, Jasper, Fila. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
.. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G: H. a 799 
Argonne Aveé., E., Atlanta, Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Eix- 
change St., Providence, R. I 
and arehouse, 131 Ww. 
lotte, N. C. Sou. “py wa 
ney, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
Askew, Box 2732. Atlanta, Ga. 


Char- 
D. Taylor. Gaff- 


Charlotte, 
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Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., EB. W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Nashua, N. H. Southern ee 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., “292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. oe Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Orleans, ta. Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. -Sou. Rep., BE. W Lawrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Osborn Mtg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. and C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Hdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
& Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 

ass. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 36 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. K. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, Bix Sens 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.;_ A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Rohm & Haas, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., P. H. Del Plaine, 1109 Inde- 
pendence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


Saco-Lowell Shops, i147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices; Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey ty, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 
8. C. Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. — 


Seydeil-Woolley Co., 748 Rice Bt. N. W.., 
Atianta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps., B. H. Steger, 212 W. Firat 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; BR. B. Olmey, 188 E. 
Main S8t., Spartanburg, 8s. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main 8t., Winston-Salem, N. 
cC.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason Bt., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 
Soluol Corp. 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 


dence, R. l. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, 
Standard — N. 8t. Paul, 


Minn. N. C. a . Rep. Engineering 
Co., 601 Bidg. harlotte, 


Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 562 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace Black, P. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheneyr Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and P.iant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
C., BH. B. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
Jones and C. Ww. Cain, Greenville 

ce. 


Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 
. Sou. Office, John- 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
gr. 
Sterling Ring 101 
St., Fall River 
Walker, P. O. box 7 78, Greenville, 8. C. 


Stewart iron Works, Cinciunati, 0O. 
Sales Repes.. Cc. Hutto, Box 43, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson -Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty &t., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. 


Broad St., Phila- 
deliphia, Pa. W. E. 


Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 


Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 
Textile- Machinery Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... 
Charlotte, N, C. 

Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. Cc. J. Sec. and 


Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Ring Traveler Co. 169 Aborn Bt., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Re 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. 
Ga. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


s., William W. 
reenville, 8. C.; 
Box 158, Athens, 


Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg.., 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 


at 137 S Martetta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge or. 8B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 17383 Inverness Ave., 


N. E., Atlanta, Ga, 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy; Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou, Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office: lL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning “> Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep. Nichol- 
2119 Conniston Place, 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market Bt., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 

ly Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Anderson Attacks “Unsound 
Reasoning” in Rate Fixing 


Macon, Ga.—W. D. Anderson, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and pres- 
ident of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, discussing freight differen- 


tials and handicaps for Southern in- 


dustry, at a dinner sponsored by the 
Southeastern Development Board, 
said he, as a member of a committee 
that had been at work on the prob- 
lem for three years, would soon re- 
lease some facts and figures that 
would startle the country if given 
proper publicity. 

His committee had found that the 
reasoning of rate fixers in the past 
was unsound and was based on a false 
premise; that instead of the theory 
that dense traffic in the other sec- 
tions entitling those sections to pref- 
erential rates to markets, actual fig- 
ures show that it costs railroads in 
the South far less per mile to haul 
Southern products to markets; and 
yet the South has been going on 
growing and developing to some ex- 
tent in spite of the way she has been 
exploited and in spite of the throt- 
tling of her industries. 
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Visiting Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


LAGRANGE, GA. 


CALLAWAY Mriis—Unity SPINNING AND OAK JEAF 
PLANTS 


(Continued from last week) 


Although I had lived at LaGrange six years and had 
been over all the mills hundreds of times, no one seemed 
to remember it—for every place I went to, the superin- 
tendent hung a tag on the lapel of my coat, with my 
name on it. In case I got lost or was stricken with loss 
of ememory it would have been easy to find me. Cute 
little souvenirs—and I kept them. 

There have been lots of changes—shifting and promot- 
ing of overseers and superintendents. At Unity Spinning 
and Oak Leaf, where Mr. Boyd Ragsdale had been super- 
intendent for many long years, assisted by T. B. Kersey, 
I found the latter now at the superintendent’s desk, and 
Mr. Ragsdale promoted to a big position with offices in 
the Vocational building. He is personnel director and 
too many other things to enumerate. About the busiest 
man I have ever seen, but still the same genial, courteous 
gentleman as always. 

Seth Newsom is assistant to Mr. Kersey at ‘Sob the 
spinning and Oak Leaf plants. D. P. Parker is overseer 
of carding; J. M. Hollis, overseer spinning; L. P. Allen, 
overseer twisting and winding; C. L. Lashley, overseer 
packing; R. L. Thompson, master mechanic, and R. L. 
Farrar, overseer outside. All these have been with the 
Callaway Mills and at the Unity Spinning for many 
years. 

Oak Leaf plant is a lovely place to visit and has a live 
bunch of overseers. It adjoins Unity Spinning plant, but 


is a “later model.” J.C. McCullough is carder and spin- - 


ner; C, O. Cronic, overseer weaving; Roy Shelnutt, over- 
seer packing; Byron Wood, overseer sewing. There are 
so many pretty girls i in his department that all the other 
overseers envy him. 

HILLSIDE PLANT 

This i is the largest mill in the LaGrange group a the 
Callaway Mills. Found lots of improvements and changes 
here, too. But Frank L. Asbury is still superintendent— 
a position he has held for around 14 years or more—in 
fact, almost ever since he graduated from Georgia Tech. 
He came to LaGrange from Georgia Tech, and a few 
months later was made superintendent. 

Back of Hillside mill there used to be a “cat tail 
swamp” but it has been filled in and corn and beans were 
grown on the spot last year. Was glad to see this old 
eye-sore gone. 

A new office has been built at Hillside, too. In fact, 
the Callaway Mills have largest “main office,’ more other 
offices and the largest office force the writer knows of in 


the South. 


Martha Washington, the Girls’ Hotel, has for years 
been the main or central office, but has been added to 
until more than twice as large as the original building— 
which has large and roomy in the first place. When Mar- 
tha Washington was first built, about 20 years ago, Mr. 
Fuller E. Callaway dedicated one room to “Aunt Becky.” 
Her picture hung in it, and any time “Aunt Becky” was 
in LaGrange that was her home, free of charge for as 
long as she wished to stay. Will never forget how I lay 
near death in that room for two weeks once and how ten- 
derly 1 was nursed back to health. Mr. S. Y. Austin 
(now with the Callaway office in New York) employed a 
day and night nurse for me, and Mrs. Mary Folford, 
hotel matron, looked after my comfort as if I had been 
one of her own near relatives. After that I felt that I 
belonged to Callaway Mills, and my gratitude to them is 
none the less today. 

At Hillside plant G. P. Brookshire is carding and spin- 
ning in one part of the mill; E. M. Pressley, overseer | 
spinning in another room; D. F. Brooks, overseer carding 
in one division; Sam Wilson, second hand in carding on 
second shift; Lester Bryant and Henderson White, sec- 
tion men under Mr. Brooks, are among the best and most 
progressive in the mill. 

P. N. Collier, general superintendent of the Callaway 
Mills in LaGrange, has been made staff manager of all 
the mills of this company. 

J. M. Simpson is overseer weaving; J. W. Oliver, over- 
seer the cloth room; C. H. Auchmuty, second hand in the 
cloth room; W. 8S. Jenkins, mechanical supervisor, or mas- 
ter mechanic; J. L: Weldon, assistant machinist; M. T. 
Johnson, overseer dyeing;. R. T. Lindsay, laboratoty; 
W. T. Howell, supply clerk, 


VaLway Rue PLant 

No monotonous sameness here. It is one of the love- 
liest and most interesting places in all of Georgia. Bright 
and beautiful colors worked into fascinating designs for 
every room in the home. There are large, small and 
medium sized rugs—washable and fadeless. The writer 
has one of the first made in this mill—a present from 
Mr. Cason Callaway—a small pale blue rug With a clus- 
ter of roses at one end; this rug has been washed times 
innumerable during the past several years, and is still as 
bright and beautiful as at first. I treasure it, not only © 
as a gift from Mr. Callaway—but as a most satisfactory 
and serviceable rug, which promises to stay with me a 
lifetime and keep pretty all the way, through every-day 
service. 

The last time I visited Valway Rug plant, Ed. Estes 
was superintendent; he is now with our good friend, 
C. C. Cobb, of Opp, Ala., and W. P. Dunson, has been 
transferred from the Unity plant to Valway, and is very 
much at home. Mr. Dunson has the efficiency and happy 
faculty for filling gracefully any worthy position, He has 
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a splendid and courteous assistant in B. P. Allbright. 
They and the fine group of overseers made my visit here 
wonderfully pleasant by their hearty co-operation and 
helpful courtesies. 

N. F. Bean, overseer turfting, was truly helpful; V. J. 
Langford, knife man; Louis Shuford, engineer; T. R. 
Williams, shipping department; I. A. Chase, in shipping 
room; W. H. Walls, overseer weaving; J. L. Wright, sup- 


ply room; E. F. Powell, designer; A. L. Bims, card cut-_ 


ter, and H. F. Shuford, mechanical foreman, were some 
of the friends I met. 


Beside the lovely rugs made here, there are towels of 


unusual beauty and good quality. Bathroom ensembles 
now have seat covers and are among Valway “special- 
ties.” 

Back of this mill is a lovely reservoir or lake, full of 
clearest water. Unsightly hillsides have been terraced 
and turned into beauty spots. 

Catumet PLANT—Otp LAGRANGE Mitt NEAR THE Post 
OFFICE—AND ROCKWEAVE PLANT 

This mill is undergoing a complete renovation, and 

-does not run full time. In fact, several of the Callaway 


plants are on short time. Large new picker and storage . 


rooms have been added to this plant. A rope and braider 
department has also been added. Eight formers, four 
rope machines, 120 braiders and the necessary polishers 
_ are among the new equipment. Six tube twisters and 
several winders have been added to the winder depart- 
ment. 

J. H. Daughdrill has been promoted to superintendent 
of these plants, and is a young man of great promise. 

Rockweave plant makes baskets, net, etc., and Frank 
Spence is overseer; was sorry to miss him, but he was 
attending the funeral of his brother’s child. 

In Calumet plant, C. B. Reid is overseer twisting; 

—., Willis, overseer carding; R. B. Green, overseer spin- 
ning; J. A. McGee, overseer rope and braid: J. T. Kirby, 
overseer packing. 

Calumet, like all the Callaway plants, has a splendid 
community house, where operatives have advantage of 
social and educational opportunities so important and so 
much enjoyed by the best operatives. These centers keep 
friends in close touch with each other, and contributes 
much to health and happiness. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. 


AVONDALE MILLs—-WHERE OPERATIVES HAveE VIsIONS 
AND DREAMS AND THEIR BELovED “Mr. HucH” 
Makes Dreams Come TuvE—MIGNON, VILLAGE 
BEAUTIFUL, FOR CATHERINE, CENTRAL, EvA JANE AND 
SALLIE B. PLANTS. 


This is one of the few spots left on God’s green earth, 
where peace and harmony, loyalty and co-operation are 
- cardinal virtues crowning the lives of as fine people as 
have been created. It is where the hydra-headed monster 
of Bolshevism and accompanying slimy, poisonous rep- 
tiles, of ingratitude and discontent, have been unable to 
leave the slightest trail. Loved and guarded by the oper- 
atives themselves, Mignon stands out like a gem of purest 
ray—a shining light and example for all to follow. 

And what is the secret of the happy situation here—so 
longed for and so remote is too many mill communities? 
Education? All good mill communities offer educational 
advantages. Religion? Churches of various denomina- 
tions are in every mill village. Christianity? Now that 
is something else. Do the higher mill officials and over- 
seers in ALL communities take part in church and Sun- 
day school work—and do their daily lives prove that they 
are not “Just Sunday Christians?” 
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One must go to Sylacauga and mingle with the people 
to get a clear conception of the lovely situation here, and 
the name heard most on the lips of the people in tones of 
love is “Mr. Hugh.” And no wonder. Mr. Hugh Comer, 
vice-president and manager, is the man who makes their 
dreams come true. He is the man who sees that even 
the little children have every advantage that nurseries and 
kindergartens can afford. The man who visits these kin- 
dergartens and takes the little ones in his arms with 
Christ-like love in his heart. The man who sympathizes 
in trouble and rejoices in the happiness of his people. 


Homes or THER Own 


When the NRA gave them shorter working hours, these 
good people began considering how they could use their 
leisure to advantage—not how much mischief they could 
stir up. Knowing that he had many ambitious operatives 
who, if given the chance, would buy lots and build homes, 
‘Mr. Hugh” planned a “Rural Housing Program.” Be- 
fore he made it known, Tom Cannon and wife, a worthy 


young couple who were working and saving, and who | 


dreamed of a home of their own, found an 18-acre farm 
near Sylacauga that exactly suited them. They knew 
that “Mr. Hugh” would help them acquire it and went to 
him. 

“Fine,” said “Mr. Hugh,” and then made investiga- 
tions; maybe Tom hadn’t thought of several various es- 
sentials necessary to sound business. When everything 
was found to be in order, Tom received a loan for $450, 
just what he needed to complete the trade, and he pays it 
back $15 per month, and does not miss it. There are 
two houses on this little farm. Mr. and Mrs. Canonn 
ren tone and live in the other, coming to work in their 
own car. They have a cow, a hog and chickens, a good 
garden and is studying trucking. There is nothing else 


to it—it belongs to this couple, and all they have to do is 
to repay the money. 


Ninety acres bought by Mr. Comer and sold in five- 
acre lots at cost has nearly all been taken by operatives 
who are building homes of their own. It bids fair to be a 
lovely community, and the residents have asked permis- 
sion to call it “Comerdale.” 

Mr. Zeb Mangum, general superintendent of all the 
Avondale Mills scattered over Alabama, lives at Syca- 
more, six miles from Sylacauga. Sycamore is the place 
where operatives of their own accord, quit using tobacco 
in the mill because stains had caused the company great 
losses in the market. More evidence of loyalty and co- 
operation that is remarkable. Will tell more about Syca- 
more next week, 

We have some loyal friends of the Textile Bulletin in 
Sylacauga, but was not able to see them all on this trip. 
L. A. Beckett, overseer carding; J. C. Tapley, overseer 
weaving; S. F. Burt, overseer slashing; J. H. Hyde, over- 
seer weaving in Eva Jane plant, truly has a live-wire 
bunch of second hands and loom fixers on first shift: the 
following take our journal: P. C. Gillespie, second hand 
in No. 2; J. H. Smelcer, second hand in No. 3—the 
dobby gingham room where 150 looms are on beautiful 
patterns, and nobody is more interested in this work than 
Mr. Smelcer; E. T. Nelson and R. F. Jones are head 
loom fixers; C. C. Innis, J. H. Womack, Guy Dill and 
M. J. McDonald are progressive loom fixers who joined 
our family of readers. Nearly every one had something 
nice to say about their work and the mill officials. Mr. 
Womack particularly said that the vacation in Florida, 
given to operatives each year, was worth a lot to every- 
body, and was one of the most enjoyable events of his 
life. J. E. Sawyer is overseer finishing in Catherine plant. 
His brother, P. C. Sawyer, roll coverer, was my escort 
and helper through the plants. 
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Representative 


Wanted 


Well known manufacturer of Textile 
Specialty has opening for reliable rep- 
resentative for the South. Must be 
familiar with spinning room opera- 
tions. Liberal drawing account. Write 
giving full particulars and references 
to Textile Specialty, care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


FOR SALE 


Machinery and equipment of a large 
seamless hosiery. mill. Scott & Wil- 
liams, Banner, Wildman, etc., knit- 
ters and ribbers and balancing equip- 
ment. Will sell any part or all at low 
prices. What do you need? Address 
Knitter, care Textile Bulletin. 


—WANTED— 


Man experienced in Dyeing Cotton 
Yarns on beams, also Franklin Pack- 
age Dyeing. Write, care Box 825, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Opening For 
Chemical Salesman 


Manufacturer with large business 
among well known Southern mills is 
looking for a thoroughly reliable sales- 
man to travel the Carolinas. Salary 
and commission to the right man. 
Write Chemicals, care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


FOR SALE—yYarn mill equipped for 
coarse yarns. Property and equipment 
in excellent condition. 5.000 spindles. 
—- Yarn Mill, care Textile Bulle- 

n. 


POSITION WANTED — By experienced 
overseer weaving. Best of references. 
Will go anywhere. Reliable and sober. 
Address Weaving, care Textile Bulle- 
tin. | 


Losses Heavy In 
Wool Industry 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has made public a report on the in- 
vestments, expenses and profits of 
spinning companies, weaving compa- 
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To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 
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nies, weaving and spinning companies 
and dyeing ad finishing companies 
engaged in the woolen and worsted 
textile industry. The report is in 
further compliance with an executive 
order of September 26, 1934, direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to 
make an investigation of “labor 
costs, profits and investments of com- 
panies and establishments in the tex- 
tile industry.” 


Rates of return on investment for 
thirty-three companies spinning wool- 
en and worsted yarns are shown in 
the report. For the January to June, 
1933, period, these companies showed 
a return on their total investment in 
the textile business of 7.35 per cent, 
before payment of interest and Fed- 
eral taxes, and of 6.69 per cent in- 
come from all sources before payment 
of taxes and interest. For the July to 
December, 1933, period, these mills 
enjoyed a return of their total textile 


investment, exclusively, amounting to — 


12.45 per cent, before payment of in- 
terest and Federal taxes, and on their 
total investment of all kinds, 11.40 
per cent before payment of taxes and 
interest. For the January to June, 
1934, period, their return on total in- 
vestment in the textile business, ex- 
clusively, dropped to 3.16 per cent 
before payment of taxes and interest, 
and on their total investment of all 
kinds, to 2.99 per cent before pay- 
ment of interest and taxes. For the 
two months’ period, July and August, 
1934, these same mills showed a loss 
of 9.09 per cent on their total invest- 
ment in the textile business, exclu- 
sively, and a loss of 8.20 per cent on 
their total investment, both figures 
being prior to payment of Federal 
taxes and interest. | 


Twelve companies engaged in 
weaving woolen and worsted goods 
showed high rates of return during 
the second half of 1933, but showed 
losses during the first half of 1933, 
the first half of 1934, and operated at 
a heavy loss during the July and Au- 
gust period of 1934. 

The report on the rates of return 
of combination spinning and weaving 


companies includes figures from sev-. 


enty-nine companies: The _ report 
shows that this branch of the indus- 
try earned a small profit during the 
first half of 1933, a very substantial 
profit during the latter half of that 
year, enjoyed less than 1 per cent 
return in the first half of 1934, and 
showed losses of between 6 and 9 per 
cent for the July-August, 1934, pe- 
riod. 
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MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


PRINTING 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


WASHBURN 


“It's the ONLY ring that 


has all-around lubrication!” 


The vital difference between the DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie twister ring and all other “auto-lubricated" rings is 
that ours is lubricated all around the ring. In contrast to 
one-spot lubrication, the patented Eadie design delivers 


by wick at every point of the circumference an oil of — 


exactly the right viscosity to lubricate properly. Utmost 
cleanliness is assured by this wick delivery, unlike rings 


where the lubricant must be entirely distributed by the 
flying traveler. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNIAGE 
Makers of Spinning and Timm Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER 1. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


CO. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMPpkKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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